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BASIS FOR ESTIMATING BUDGETS WITH A HUMAN 
QUALITY: 


LUCY H. GILLETT 


SHE social worker who comes face 
to face with actual suffering and 
disintegration in families strug- 
gling to keep body and soul 
together on insufficient money knows better 
than anyone else how essential it is to 
provide adequate relief on a planned basis. 

Granting, however, that we all accept the 
term “adequate,” we may be very far apart 
in the amount we would give to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones. What do we mean by ade- 
quate? It may seem easy to reach a deci- 
sion when thinking of a pitifully small 
amount on the one hand and an obviously 
overliberal one on the other, for, as the 
difference between these two grows less and 
less, it finally reaches a point which may 
seem too small for further consideration. 
Yet, at this point millions of dollars are 
involved in the relief budget of a large city, 
billions when speaking in terms of federal 
relief. 

For example, if only one cent per day 
more than is essential is given to each person 
on relief, each person would receive only 
$3.65 per year more than more careful 
planning would provide. The amount 
saved may not seem worth the time it 





1 Presented at a meeting arranged by the home 
economics in social work department of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association during the 
National Conference of Social Work, Atlantic 
City, April 1936. 
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would take for more careful planning. But 
if each family averages four individuals, the 
agency, city, or federal budget will be in- 
creased by approximately $150,000 for each 
10,000 families, $15,000,000 for each 1,000- 
000 families. It is obvious, therefore, that 
those responsible for setting budget stand- 
ards must keep one eye on the taxpayer or 
contributor and the other on the health and 
self-respect of the family. 

A carefully worked out schedule for esti- 
mating family needs makes for justice 
because the case worker has an intelligent 
basis for talking with Mrs. Jones about her 
financial situation and making an allowance 
wisely; it also prevents her from expecting 
Mrs. Jones to do the impossible. It makes 
for economy because very frequently it 
helps her to decide that the Jones family 
needs advice rather than money. In this 
way a budget leads to a fair distribution 
and a wise use of taxpayers’ money. It 
helps to take the guesswork out of health 
protection and the maintenance of the self- 
respect of a family. 

A sound basis for granting relief. If the 
budget system as used in giving relief is to 
command respect, it must be based on 
something fundamentally sound, something 
that will prove workable when put into 
practice. Groups of home economists in 
various cities have spent years of thought 
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and work in setting up satisfactory stand- 
ards. The fact that the end-results of their 
thinking, based on actual experience in 
families, are not unlike gives us confidence 
in applying them. 

It is generally agreed that a family must 
have decent shelter; fuel for heating, cook- 
ing, and lighting; cleaning supplies; food; 
ice at certain seasons of the year; clothing; 
carfare to and from business with perhaps 
additional fares for other purposes; replace- 
ment of household furnishings such as 
bedding, brooms, dishes, and electric light 
bulbs; and supplies for the medicine chest. 
Minimum but adequate standards for these 
items are available. Since they are the 
minimum on which health and self-respect 
can be maintained, they are applicable 
whether a family is receiving public or 
private relief. 

When it comes to individual needs, such 
as recreation, lodge and organization dues, 
special medical attention, four years at high 
school or college for a specially bright child, 
or music lessons for a child who gives un- 
usual promise of success in this art, a private 
agency may find ways of providing these 
items which would not be possible in a 
public agency. 

If some provision is not made for each 
necessary item, however small, whether it 
be carfare, ice, or medicine-chest supplies, 
or if a sufficiently large amount is not 
allowed for clothing or for light and fuel, 
the cost of these unprovided-for things will 
be met by the family, to be sure, but at a 
sacrifice of some other necessity. Food is 
the item from which emergencies are usually 
met. Children all too frequently go with- 
out sufficient and proper nourishment while 
rent, gas, and shoe bills are paid; and before 
one set of bills is wiped out, others follow in 
such close proximity that bills and illnesses 
succeed each other without end until 
children become malnourished for want of a 
carefully planned budget to fit their needs. 
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It is not health alone that suffers from an 
inadequate budget. Members of a family, 
especially the children, frequently lose their 
self-assertiveness and power to hold their 
own in the struggle for existence because 
relief has not been thoughtfully planned. 

Shelter. If, then, we plan systematically 
and humanely for the Jones family, our 
first consideration will be the place in which 
they live. Some agencies pay the rent 
which the Jones family maintained when 
self-supporting, providing it is not too high, 
but most agencies state an upper limit to the 
amount which may be paid. It is equally 
important to give the minimum qualifica- 
tions for health protection. 

In general, these qualifications as pro- 
posed by budget committees in several 
cities specify that living quarters shall be 
provided in a respectable neighborhood 
with streets, yard, and building kept reason- 
ably clean; halls of the building lighted to 
prevent accidents; accommodations in good 
repair, dry, clean, well-lighted and venti- 
lated, free from leaks and vermin, and in 
keeping with local sanitary and fire regula- 
tions. There shall be enough rooms so 
that teen-age boys and girls may have a 
place other than the kitchen in which to 
entertain friends. There shall be a sepa- 
rate sleeping room for the parents and for 
children of each sex. A bathroom is 
desirable, but since it is not always possible, 
sanitary equipment shall at least comply 
with city regulations. Every room shall 
have windows opening to the great outdoors 
—and not by way of narrow courts, alleys, 
and air shafts. 

The money allowed for rent will depend 
on available houses and apartments, loca- 
tion, and size of the family. In addition, 
these questions must be answered: What 
housing standards have the Joneses been 
accustomed to previously? Is apartment 
or house conveniently near to work and 
school, or will carfare be necessary? Would 
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house or apartment nearer these activities 
be cheaper and as desirable from other 
standpoints? 

The Joneses may own a home which is 
heavily mortgaged and on which interest, 
taxes, water rent, insurance, and perhaps 
amortization must be paid. Would it be 
better to sell the house, thus eliminate its 
upkeep, and invest the equity in some way 
which would provide an income? These 
and other points which must be considered 
make it impracticable to prepare a rent 
schedule in terms of money. And there 
cannot be an application of rent schedules 
from one location to another because $10 
will do so much in some parts of the 
country and so little in others. 

In connection with housing we should 
think of the influence of house furnishings 
on the people who live in it, particularly 
the older boys and girls. Is it a place 
where John and Mary want to entertain 
their friends, or does its dilapidated appear- 
ance make them so ashamed that they go 
elsewhere to spend their leisure hours? 
Surely furnishings and household equip- 
ment are of enough importance to make 
them worthy of careful consideration, but 
most agencies meet these needs as they 
arise. 

Operating expenses. A very timely ques- 
tion to ask in deciding about the desirability 
of house or apartment is whether or not 
heat is included in the rent. While the 
rent of an unheated house or apartment will 
be lower than that of a heated one, the 
extra cost of the fuel required for heating 
may offset the saving in rent. In some 
instances it may be cheaper to pay five 
dollars a month extra for a heated apart- 
ment than to pay forcoal. Or the physical 
condition of Mr. or Mrs. Jones may make 
it advisable to provide a heated apartment, 
even though there is no saving in dollars 
and cents. 

The cost of fuel for heating will vary with 
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the severity of the weather, construction 
and size of the house and outer wall-space 
exposed to cold air and wind, the kind of 
fuel used, number of fires kept, and the type 
of stove and the condition of its lining and 
control drafts. Is there room to store a 
half or even a quarter of a ton of coal, or 
must it be purchased in 100-pound bags 
at an increased cost of $4, $5, or $6 a ton? 

The cost of lighting and cooking also 
varies with the kind of fuel used, the size of 
the family, and the amount of cooking and 
laundry done at home. To arrive at a 
fair allowance for fuel and light, studies 
have been made in hundreds of families to 
determine the average amounts actually 
used. In New York City local gas and 
electric companies made it possible to secure 
consecutive monthly bills for 200 families, 
covering a period of two years. From these 
bills, tabulations were made according to 
size of apartment, size of family, and the 
kind of fuel. Thus, workable averages 
have been arrived at which have proved 
sound in actual practice. These averages, 
like figures for each other item in the 
budget, vary with family situations but 
serve as a guide to the social worker in 
planning for these needs of her clients. 

In warm weather ice becomes a necessity 
in many, if not all, families. It is an aid 
to more economical buying because it 
permits the purchase of some foods, such 
as butter, in larger amounts. It also is a 
means of protecting health through preser- 
vation of food—unless all left-over foods 
are thrown away, and obviously this is 
expensive. Experience has shown that 
from 60 to 75 pounds a week is a fair 
allowance to make. 

Other necessary items in the running of a 
household are cleaning and laundry sup- 
plies, matches, and household equipment. 
The average amount spent for cleanliness 
runs from 5 to 10 cents per person per week, 
the amount being influenced by the quan- 
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tity of laundry done in the home. If Mrs. 
Jones has a bad heart, it may be necessary 
to have laundry-work done outside, in 
which case the allowance should be regu- 
lated accordingly. 

Replacement of sheets, towels, dishes, 
and the like can be made on from 10 to 20 
cents per person per week with a maximum 
of about $2 per month. These figures 
seem small and inconsequential, but if 
food money is used for replacement of 
bedding or broom, the Jones baby may be 
deprived of his orange juice, Tom of his 
pint of milk daily, or some other member of 
the family of health-protective vegetables. 

Food. Because of the scientific work 
done on the relation of food to health, the 
food allowances of today are on a sounder 
basis than any other item in the budget. 
The bases for food budgets are accepted 
standards for certain known food factors 
which are essential for growth and mainte- 
nance of health. They are ample enough 
to permit the Jones family, with reasonable 
economy, to purchase the food necessary 
to maintain itself in good nutrition and at 
the same time to build up a reserve of 
strength and endurance for the future. 
These standards are the same whether 
children play in the alley or are taken to 
the park by a governess. The difference 
in cost is brought about through the substi- 
tution of certain foods which have the same 
food value but which cost less, such as 
beef liver for calves’, dark cereals for refined 
varieties, home-cooked for ready-to-eat 
cereals, and cheaper varieties of vegetables. 

While the allowances may seem small to 
those in the higher income group, yet, as 
Dr. McLester, retiring president of the 
American Medical Association, recently 
pointed out, economics plays a smaller part 
in preventing malnutrition than does educa- 
tional work in teaching mothers what foods 
to buy. One finds as many malnourished 
children in homes of those who have plenty 
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as in homes of those who have little, and 
with instruction the health of children 
frequently improves on food costing less 
than that on which they have fallen below 
par. The education of the family in the 
best use of its income, especially the portion 
spent for food, is one of the best health- 
protective measures available. Since edu- 
cational work involves some expense, how- 
ever, agencies frequently ask whether they 
are justified in doing it. On the contrary, 
the agency should ask, “Can we afford to 
do without it?” 

As to the amount of money which must 
be allowed, it will vary with locality be- 
cause of differences in the cost of foods. 
Not only should the food allowance be 
consistent with food prices in a given 
locality, but because of fluctuations in food 
prices there should be periodic check-ups 
in each locality to determine whether 
allowances are too high or too low. It is 
obviously unreasonable to use the same 
budget indefinitely. A check-up is quite 
as likely to mean a reduction as an increase. 

Clothing. Perhaps as much suffering 
occurs from a clothing allowance that is 
too meager as from a food allowance that is 
too low. When no money is allowed for 
clothing we must not be critical if some of 
the food money goes for shoes or a new 
hat or for something which to us may seem 
not quite necessary. Young hearts ache 
and youth shrinks from meeting the jeers 
of thoughtless companions when compelled 
to wear clothes conspicuous for their misfits 
or relics of an earlier period. Mother's 
shoes and father’s coat may protect from 
the wind and the weather, but they may 
also drive young people to seek consolation 
from those with undesirable ideals in life. 
In addition to the suffering caused by im- 
proper clothing, it may also prevent boys 
and girls from securing good positions and 
thus hamper them in making progress. 
The clothing item in any budget should be 
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made with human understanding so as to 
prevent these serious consequences. 

It is impossible to calculate clothing 
requirements on as scientific a basis as food 
requirements because of frequent changes 
in fabrics, styles, and customs; lack of 
standardization in guiding the purchaser; 
variation in the wearing quality of the 
garment; and the influence of care on dura- 
bility. Clothing figures may or may not 
include an allowance for personal expenses, 
such as dental supplies, toilet articles, 
shaves, and haircuts; this is immaterial so 
long as some provision is made for these. 

We also find wide variation in clothing 
needs due to occupation of the individual, 
social background, and varying ability of 
women to take care of clothes, to make new 
garments, or to repair and make over old 
ones. These considerations make it clear 
that any clothing standard must be flexible 
so that it may be adjusted to the varying 
requirements in a family. Other questions 
to be considered are: What was the clothing 
standard in the family before they asked for 
assistance? What is the attitude of the 
family toward suitable clothing? 

As a working basis for reliable clothing 
allowances, lists of clothing for various 
ages and both sexes have been compiled by a 
group of New York home economists with a 
background of experience in working with 
families. The group consulted experts in 
various fields, including university profes- 
sors and clothing manufacturers and deal- 
ers. They checked these lists against 
records of clothing purchased for a two-year 
period which mothers in the low-income 
group kept for them. To determine the 
type of garment worn and prices paid, they 
had interviews with girls holding clerical 
positions and earning less than $20 a week. 
Mothers who seemed to be clothing children 
satisfactorily at low cost were interviewed, 
particularly as to the number of shoes re- 
quired. On the basis of lists thus prepared, 
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cost allowances are prepared for the use of 
the case worker. 

As with food, money allowances for 
clothing must be checked at intervals. 
Since this involves comparisons of quality 
of garments as well as price, it is very essen- 
tial that the work be done by someone who 
knows relative values. In New York 
various agencies participate in checking 
prices twice a year—once for winter clothing 
and once for summer, each worker being 
responsible for prices in a particular store. 
The study entails days of tedious work, 
walking from one department to another, 
with mind ever riveted on quality versus 
cost. Then costs must be averaged. This 
co-operative plan not only simplifies the 
work but assures more accurate results and 
means uniformity in allowances among the 
different agencies in the city. Doubtless 
other cities work on a similar plan. 

Health. Even though allowances for 
housing, fuel and light, food, and clothing 
are planned with health in mind, there is 
still need for a health item in the budget. 
The Joneses may go to a free dental clinic to 
have their teeth filled or pulled, to a medical 
clinic for other aches and pains; Mrs. Jones 
may take the children to the health center 
nearby; and the visiting nurse may come in 
when the children have measles; but there 
are such things as cathartics and antiseptics 
which every family should have on hand for 
emergencies. It may be necessary to pay 
a small clinic fee or to buy some medicine 
which the doctor prescribes; or it may be 
urgent to telephone to the nurse or doctor. 
To meet these occasional expenses some 
agencies allow 10 cents per person per week 
while other agencies allow 5 cents per person 
per week, the latter covering only medicine- 
chest supplies. One agency allows 85 
cents a month for families of less than four 
and $1.50 for families of from four to seven. 

Carfares. Carfares to and from clinics, 
health centers, and hospitals are frequently 
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required, and if not provided in the budget 
the money for them will be taken from the 
food allowance. If Mr. Jones’ place of 
employment is several miles from home, it 
will be necessary for him to ride to and 
from work, and again the food allowance 
will be drawn upon unless some definite 
provision is made for his transportation. 
If Mrs. Jones has to ride to and from 
market she must have carfare. Can you 
imagine what all of these carfares will do 
to the family food supply if some allowance 
is not made for them? It seems very clear 
that an allowance for all predictable car- 
fares should be made in every family 
budget. 

In addition some agencies feel that an 
allowance for carfares which will enable 
promising boys and girls to attend high 
school is money well invested. 

Recreation, dues, and education. There 
is a pretty general agreement that the needs 
of families as discussed thus far are funda- 
mental. Provision must be made for each 
item considered, whether a family is on 
public or private relief. No one item can 
be omitted from a family budget without 
sacrificing their health and self-respect. 

But there seems to be no common feeling 
about provision for recreation, lodge and 
club dues, education, insurance, and sav- 
ings. Allowances for such items are in a 
somewhat experimental stage, and doubt- 
less private agencies are in a better position 
to experiment with them than public agen- 
cies. The present tendency is to avoid 
standardization and to provide for them on 
the basis of personal need. 

If the Joneses live in the country, the 
woods, fields, and streams often afford the 
best type of recreation; or a bird book or a 
book on flowers may be the means of turning 
Tom’s attention from mischief that annoys 
the neighbors to a constructive hobby. If 
they live in the city, parks and nearby 
beaches are usually available; in their 
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absence membership in clubs or settlements, 
Boy or Girl Scouting may help to direct the 
interest and activity of the children into 
worth-while channels and keep them from 
seeking undesirable companions. 

If Susie Jones is especially gifted in 
music, it may seem desirable to provide 
tuition for music lessons. Perhaps Mrs. 
Jones has such a bent for sewing that a 
course or two at the settlement would make 
her an able seamstress capable of making 
many of the clothes for the family—at 
considerable savings. Grandpa Jones may 
be unable to walk far from home, but a 
daily paper will keep him in touch with 
current events and bring his old cronies to 
his side. In this way, the household may 
be kept happy and contented because 
Grandpa Jones no longer makes life miser- 
able for Mrs. Jones by constant nagging 
and fretting. 

If the Joneses live in a community where 
the law requires that children buy their 
own paper and pencils for their schoolwork, 
an allowance must be made for them, the 
amount required averaging 45 or 50 cents a 
month. 

It is obvious that the cost of schoolbooks, 
books on special subjects, special lessons, a 
newspaper, club dues, and the like are 
not applicable to all families— perhaps not 
to the majority. Yet when dealing with 
human beings for the avowed purpose of 
helping them to “make good,” we must 
consider what their needs are and make our 
budgets with a human quality. 

Insurance and savings. Families that 
are overloaded with insurance policies when 
they become known to a relief organization 
are referred to insurance adjustment bu- 
reaus, where the problems are adjusted by 
those who are qualified to handle them. 
Experience with families who have been 
referred to such bureaus has led New York 
agencies to recommend that insurance 
carried, should not exceed 45 cents per child 
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per month and $1 per adult. This will 
provide for burial insurance, which families 
feel is essential because of the security it 
gives them. 

A pplication of budgets. Detailed infor- 
mation concerning housing qualifications, 
lists of food and clothing for various age 
groups, the amount of fuel required under 
varying conditions, and other details which 
enter into the establishing of standards as 
drawn up by several budget groups may 
be found in: 


Budgeting the Low Income. A Report of the Budget 
Council of Boston, 1931; obtainable from Blanche 
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F. Dimond, Community Health Association, 502 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass., 45 cents. 
Schedule for Estimating a Budget for a Dependent 
Family. Prepared by the Budget Committee of 
the Family Service Section, Council of Social 
Agencies, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 

10 cents. 

A Suggestive Budget for Families of Low Income. 
Prepared by the Family Welfare Committee of 
the Washington Council of Social Agencies, 
Washington, D. C., 46 pp., 35 cents. [Present 
edition exhausted.] 

How New York City Agencies Budget Their Families. 
Compiled by the New York City Budget Com- 
mittee and the Welfare Council Committee on 
Housing; obtainable from the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 
[Under revision.] 
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THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROJECT 


ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


of needy families throughout 
the United States received hot 
lunches daily during the last school term 
under the school lunch program initiated 
by the state directors of the Division of 
Women’s and Professional Projects of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

School lunches, like all other W.P.A. 
projects, originate in the states. They are 
sponsored by boards of education, county 
supervisors, departments of public welfare, 
or other public, tax-supported agencies. 
The sponsors generally furnish space, light, 
heat, water facilities, equipment, and 
materials. Sometimes parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and civic organizations contribute 
a portion of the food supplies. The 
W.P.A. pays the salaries of the cooks and 
helpers. The supervisor of a school lunch 
project is chosen by the sponsor and must 
be qualified by training and experience to 
arrange menus and direct personnel in this 
work. 

More than 5,000 women who are the 
economic heads of families and who were on 
the relief rolls have been employed on this 
project in cities, towns, and isolated rural 
areas. For their labor they have received 
security wages, and the undernourished 
children have received the benefit of that 
labor. This project is regarded as one of 
the most beneficial of all W.P.A. activities. 

The school lunch project operated last 
school term in New York City, the District 
of Columbia, and the following states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
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ana, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The indi- 
cations are that the program will be greatly 
expanded during the current school year. 

One of the earliest state projects was that 
in Utah. There daily lunches were served 
last winter in approximately 300 centers to 
some 137,000 school children from rural 
districts. It had been found that many of 
these children, who are required to get up 
early to ride from seven to forty miles to 
school in crowded and poorly heated 
busses, often took for their lunch “a hunk of 
bread and nothing else.” Many of them 
were undernourished and consequently 
inattentive in school. 

The Utah project was supervised last 
year by Dr. Rose H. Widtsoe, head of the 
home economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, who donated her services. 
All supervisors who directed the project in 
the centers were trained in the home eco- 
nomics department in the University before 
they began work in the district. They, in 
turn, instructed the women who worked 
with them in the centers. All menus used 
on the hot lunch project were prepared 
under Dr. Widtsoe’s direction. The unit 
cost of these hot lunches averaged six cents 
per serving. Dr. Widtsoe in one of her 
reports says: 

The improvement of the children is immeasur- 
able. The teachers cannot find words to express 
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the change in pupils since they are being properly 
fed. Their application has improved; their deport- 
ment, their general health, and their interest in 
everything has increased. 


When the school lunch project was first 
set up in Utah, it was intended to serve 
only grade school children from families on 
relief. It was found, however, that many 
children of non-relief families were under- 
going the same hardships of long journeys 
and meager breakfasts. It was recognized 
also that growing high school boys and 
girls were just as hungry and needed hot, 
nourishing food as much as the younger 
boys and girls. It was decided, therefore, 
to serve hot school lunches to all the 
children in the rural schools. In the case of 
children from non-relief families, their 
parents assisted in the furnishing of needed 
supplies, such as, for example, one sack of 
carrots, one sack of onions, or one sack of 
potatoes. Similar arrangements have been 
made in several other states. 

Approximately 355 W.P.A. workers pre- 
pared and served hot meals, which included 
whole milk, to 8,760 needy, undernourished 
school children of Arkansas last winter. 
The report showed improvements in weight, 
school attendance, and efficiency in school 
work. 

In Colorado a survey revealed that 50 
per cent of all children attending school in 
the state were receiving insufficient food 
and that almost as many were dangerously 
undernourished. In some communities 80 
per cent of the children were more than 15 
per cent underweight. With the co-opera- 
tion of parent-teacher organizations and 
civic groups, individual and county-wide 
school lunch projects were established 
under the W.P.A. Children were weighed 
each week and reports were made to the 
school boards. During the last school 


term hot lunches were served each month to 
20,000 children, including those in 25 coun- 
ties and 26 centers in the city of Denver. 
The projects employed approximately 400 
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needy women. A definite effort is being 
made by the community to have the project 
become a permanent part of the school 
system. 

On the school lunch project in the 
District of Columbia, lunches were served 
last school season to approximately 8,000 
needy children in 88 schools. These 
lunches, consisting of a hot dish, a sand- 
wich, fruit, and milk, were prepared in a 
central kitchen, which has ample space for 
storage of bulk provisions, as well as room 
for the preparing of the lunches and packing 
for delivery by truck. Ten trucks traveled 
between two and three hundred miles a 
day. One hundred fifty women were 
employed. 

The Idaho state director of the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects 
reported that because of the improved 
physical condition of so many children as a 
result of the school lunch program, it is 
among the state’s most successful projects. 
Teachers said that many of the pupils were 
stepping up mentally because of their 
improved physical condition. In rural 
districts children were able to enjoy hot 
meals instead of eating lunches that were 
often frozen when they arrived at school. 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, the school 
lunch program W.P.A. workers fed 13,473 
needy children in 85 of the 93 public schools 
in the last school term. 

Over 85 per cent of the children fed on a 
W.P.A. project in the foreign section of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, came from 
crowded tenements along the river front, 
basement apartments, or flats in tumble- 
down houses. Here the project was origi- 
nally set up to feed 1,200 children, but 
during the winter months the number 
increased to about 1,600. They were fed 
six days a week. Children with cardiac 
and anemic conditions, tuberculosis sus- 
pects, and convalescent children from a 
nearby children’s home were given auxiliary 
feedings of liver, milk, tomato juice, haliver 
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oil, or whatever was needed for the particu- 
larchild. Their teachers reported that as a 
result of serving the hot, nourishing noon- 
day meals, the pupils showed more interest 
in their classroom work, greater sponta- 
neity in games, and a normal gain in weight 
and bone structure. 

The W.P.A. in Minnesota, as in a number 
of other states, has paved the way for a 
hot lunch program as regular school 
routine. In general, the cost of the hot 
dish in Minnesota schools last year was 
only about $0.01} per serving. One dis- 
trict served milk to undernourished children 
at the city playgrounds during the summer 
months. This was a continuation of the 
nutrition clinic and milk distributing sta- 
tions carried on last school term. The 
sponsors were able to obtain a donation of 
$1,500 for the summer months. 

In Mississippi the school lunch project 
operated during the last school term in all 
83 counties in 839 schools for white children 
and 164 schools for Negro children. Be- 
fore many of the rural schools closed, the 
peak of the program was reached with 
approximately 75,000 children being fed 
daily. The project at that time employed 
2,701 women as supervisors, cooks, and 
helpers. 

A project in Missouri is described more 
at length on page 608. 

In Nebraska, eight schools in the Omaha 
district were the centers for the serving of 
approximately 12,800 hot lunches each 
month of the last school year. The entire 
school lunch project in Omaha is under the 
direction of a trained nutritionist who is 
paid by the sponsor. Menus were planned 
for their high protein, mineral, and vitamin 
content because otherwise the children’s 
diet was often made up entirely of starchy 
foods. The cost was estimated to be 
about 8 cents per child. 

During one week in April, 28 W.P.A. 
women workers served 2,496 meals to needy 
school children in 11 centers in Nevada. 
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In New York City during the quarter 
ending February 29, 1936, more than 
5,000,000 lunches were served without cost 
to undernourished school children. 

In North Dakota, although the number 
of wage workers employed has been small, 
the school lunch program is one of the 
state’s most successful projects. It oper- 
ated last school term in nearly every 
county. The increased need of this type 
of project as a result of the drought has been 
recognized there and in other suffering 
states. Plans were laid last summer for 
the continuance of this program on an 
enlarged scale, so that when needy children 
of the stricken areas returned to their class- 
rooms this fall, W.P.A. workers would be 
fully prepared to serve properly balanced 
noon-day meals. 

A report from Ohio pointed out that prior 
to the initiation of the W.P.A. school lunch 
project in Akron, many children were 
neither eating sufficient food nor being fed 
often enough. Many had been found 
“slumped over their desks, almost glassy- 
eyed from the effort of concentrating on 
their school subjects with nothing in their 
stomachs.”” Formerly bright pupils, the 
report continued, were falling down in class 
because of a certain nervous restlessness. 

The noon-day meals, prepared by 56 
W.P.A. cooks, were scientifically planned 
by experienced dietitians. Each pupil was 
served food designed to meet his specific 
requirements. If, after study of a particu- 
lar case, a child required an adjustment in 
his diet, it was prepared accordingly. A 
sample meal in the Akron schools consisted 
of Spanish rice, lettuce sandwich, Jello 
with custard sauce, and milk. Or the 
next day it might be noodles with beef, 
carrot strips, cracked-wheat bread and 
butter, scalloped apples, and milk. The 
pupils were permitted a second helping 
and plenty of milk if they wanted it. The 


approximate cost of serving the school lunch 
was seven cents per child. 
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The 1936 annual report on W.P.A. work 
affecting women in Oregon declared that 
the 13 school lunch projects operating in 
the state had proved of such value in raising 
the health and morale of underprivileged 
school children that cost to the community 
in dollars and cents should be given but 
slight consideration. 

A report from South Carolina says: “The 
children’s need for wholesome, regular, and 
nourishing food unfortunately was not so 
obvious until physical examination and 
weighing revealed the number that fell 
below normal in weight and other respects.” 
Soon, however, the results of one properly 
chosen and prepared meal a day began to 
manifest themselves: ‘““Almost every under- 
weight child gained in weight and showed 
other evidences of improved health, and 
teachers invariably reported better attend- 
ance, better attention, and improvement 
in disposition, study, comprehension, and 
grades—a general transformation of the 
entire school community.” In some in- 
stances school attendance increased so 
greatly that more teachers were required. 

Records show that in South Dakota, 72 
units were in operation and served daily 
hot lunches to 17,754 children. 

In Tennessee, the school lunch project, 
sponsored by the county superintendents 
of education, operated during the last school 
term in 1,333 rural schools in 91 counties. 
It gave employment to 1,478 needy women. 
A supervisor of a project for colored children 
reported last winter: 


The hot lunch program is proving a blessing to 
needy school children. The teachers say that after 
eating a hot lunch the children get out and romp 
and play regardless of cold weather. They also 
declare the attendance is much better than before. 


In Virginia during March 1936 about 
234,701 hot lunches were served to thou- 
sands of underprivileged children in 400 
public schools. A letter of instructions 
sent out by the state supervisor of the 
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school lunch program declares that every 
school lunch should include each day a hot 
dish of nourishing food, such as a cup of 
chocolate or bowl of soup, “which trans- 
forms a lunch into a more digestible and 
appetizing meal”’; and that this should be 
supplemented by a sandwich, milk, and 
fruit or a sweet. 

A teacher in one of the county schools of 
Virginia found 13 children who had come 
to school upon one occasion without break- 
fast. Eight of these 13 had brought noth- 
ing for lunch, so it would have been 24 
hours between meals for them had it not 
been for the W.P.A. project. Two dis- 
tricts in Virginia reported an average gain 
of five pounds per child. Other results 
were improved health, increased school 
attendance, and better discipline. 

The school lunch project in West Virginia 
has received the state-wide support of 
school officials, patrons, and citizens gen- 
erally. The project operated in all counties 
of West Virginia during the last school 
term and fed approximately 65,000 chil- 
dren. Donations of food, equipment, and 
supplies received in the counties denote 
the widespread interest of the public in the 
program. In one instance, a county court 
contributed $4,000 toward this program. 
A report from West Virginia last spring 
stated: 


Teachers are delighted with the results of the 
program and report an increased school attendance, 
as well as a 30 per cent gain in grades. 

Supervisors are competent and cooks are well 
instructed. All menus are approved by the district 
home economist, who has accomplished wonders in 
seeing that a well-balanced meal is supplied for a 
small amount of money. 


The supervisor of a W.P.A. school lunch 
project in a northern district of Wisconsin, 
which is composed largely of poverty- 
stricken counties, said that because of the 
hot lunches served during the cold weather, 
the number of undernourished children in 
her area had been reduced from 37 to 3. 
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A survey made among school children in 
Lincoln County, Wyoming, before the 
establishment of a W.P.A. school lunch 
project showed that three out of five chil- 
dren were underweight. Many of the 
children had poor teeth, some of them 
having lost their second teeth while still 
in the grades. About 65 per cent of the 
children are transported to and from school 
by busses or wagons, some of them leaving 
home as early as 5:30 in the morning. In 
one large consolidated rural school, 619 
needy children who were required to travel 
these long distances were fed daily by 
W.P.A. workers at a cost of approximately 
$0.043 per meal. The supervisor of this 


project is trained in home economics and 
dietetics, so that the lunches were well 
balanced and properly prepared. 
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Those supervising the projects in Wyo- 
ming reported that children showed marked 
gains in weight at the close of the school 
year, better behavior, and improved grades 
and that there had been fewer absences 
reported than had been the case during any 
previous year. 

A by-product of the service, important 
in itself and its effects, is the daily instruc- 
tion given the children during the lunch 
hour in neatness, quiet behavior, patience, 
courtesy, and good table manners. 

Wherever school lunch projects operate, 
the story is always thesame. The response 
of undernourished children to improved diet 
is indicated not alone by gains in weight, 
robustness, and general physical health, 
but by increased mental alertness and a 
decided improvement in classroom work. 
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A SOCIOLOGY COURSE IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


WELLINGTON G. PIERCE 


AMILY life is a continuous 
experience for most persons. 
Upon the quality of family life 
social well-being is basically 

dependent. Satisfying family _relation- 
ships, however, do not just happen. They 
are an achievement and result from an 
understanding and a more or less expert 
observance of the rules of the game. To 
our great loss, we have been more alert with 
respect to the commercial training of our 
youth than to their preparation for partici- 
pation in constructive home life. 

A course in family relationships is still a 
curricular rarity in the senior high school, 
but in occasional communities there is 
developing a most encouraging awareness 
of the immense possibilities for good in 
such a study. It may make a valuable 
contribution toward the realization of the 
goal of “adjusted personalities capable of 
functioning constructively in their homes, 
whether as children, parents, or unmarried 
adults.” 

At Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, California, such a course has been 
offered for five consecutive semesters and 
has been accepted enthusiastically by young 
persons and parents. Typical student 
reactions are: ““The study has meant a lot 
to me”’; “I wish we could get more of this 
kind of discussion”; “I sure want my kid 
brother to take the course’; “Every high 
school student ought to take it.” 

As presented at Wilson, family relation- 
ships (or Sociology II, to give it its sched- 
uled title) is a social studies elective reserved 
for graduating seniors. Boys and girls are 
enrolled in each class. To date, approxi- 
mately the same number of boys as girls 
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have elected the course. More than five 
hundred students have taken it, and on 
three enrollment occasions the demand has 
exceeded the capacity of the classes planned. 
In the hope that this experience may stimu- 
late others to make a similar venture, a 
brief statement of major points of emphasis 
in each of the units which comprise the 
course is here given. 

The first unit is entitled “Getting along 
with others.” Since practically everything 
we do is done with others, it follows that 
our happiness in life is largely determined 
by our ability to get along with them. 
This is particularly true of family relation- 
ships. The importance of “get-along-abil- 
ity,” what it involves, and how it may be 
developed—these points are discussed as 
being fundamental to all human association. 
A valuable phase of this section of the study 
is the use of the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
which each student takes. This is a kind 
of social intelligence test which quite 
reliably indicates the character of the 
individual’s home, health, social, and 
emotional adjustment. The resulting 
scores are enlightening to the young people 
and prove helpful to the teacher as a coun- 
seling aid. “Getting along with others” 
is rated by the students as one of the three 
most interesting units of the entire course. 

A brief glance at “The historical back- 
grounds of the modern American family” 
is taken with the purpose of discovering 
that the family, like all social institutions 
in a dynamic society, has not always been 
what it now is, that it has succeeded to 
the extent that it has adapted itself to the 
existing conditions of life. 

This idea is carried forward into the 
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third unit where “The changing family in a 
changing world” is studied. The aim here 
is to understand the major social trends and 
current influences which are bringing about 
definite and significant changes in family 
practices and family standards. This study 
orients the young person in the world in 
which he is to establish a home. The unit 
is concluded with a discussion of the func- 
tion of the family in human society. The 
challenge is given that the goal of con- 
structive human effort is to “family-ize” 
all human association, to apply in other 
social contacts the standards of human 
worth which obtain in the finer type of 
family life. 

The most popular phase of the semester’s 
study from the student point of view is the 
discussion of ‘“Parent-young person rela- 
tionships.” This unit is organized around 
three major questions. First, what are 
the most common sources of disagreement 
between high school young people and 
their parents? These young persons enthu- 
siastically accept the opportunity to express 
their frank opinion in this regard. They 
are then asked to recommend satisfactory 
solutions for typical problems which they 
have presented. Second, what traits do 
high school young people find most desir- 
able in parents? Third, what can high 
school young people contribute to effective 
family life in their present homes? The 
whole discussion leads to the working out 
of practical procedures for the improve- 
ment of parent—young person relationships. 
The co-operative family group is presented 
as the goal to be realized. 

Throughout the course the effort is made 
to relate the discussion to major interests 
and practical needs of the young people. 
This twofold purpose demands for its 
realization a frank, wholesome, socially 
scientific approach to the problem of “Sex 
as a factor in life.’ The unit is introduced 


with a discussion of the stages in the 
development of the emotional life or love 
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interest in the normal person. This study 
provides an excellent background for an 
understanding of the cases of arrested 
emotional development so frequently found 
in adolescent and adult life—a maladjust- 
ment which handicaps the individual in the 
selection of a satisfactory mate and which 
is the cause of much family discord. The 
unit also includes a summary of con- 
structive, emotionally balanced thinking 
upon the widespread adolescent practice of 
petting. A discussion of the best judgment 
of experts with respect to fundamentals of 
sex education concludes the unit. Recom- 
mended materiais—pamphlets and books— 
treating the question of youth and sex are 
available for student reading during the 
progress of the discussion. 

“The choice of a mate”’ is the center of 
interest in the sixth unit of the course. 
Is love enough? What other factors should 
enter into the formation of the “mate 
image?” What can be done to accomplish 
a more enlightened choice of a life mate? 
These questions suggest the points of attack 
on this phase of the total problem. 

A consideration of the results of recent 
efforts to determine scientifically how 
successful families get that way opens the 
study of the seventh unit, “Bases of con- 
structive family life.” The student writes 
a description of the most successful family 
he has known and attempts to account for 
that success. Sketches of notable achieve- 
ments in marriage partnerships and co- 
operative family life are presented. The 
need for more effective education for family 
life is made clear. 

There follows a quick summary of the 
problem of “The broken home’’—broken by 
death, divorce, or discord—with the con- 
sequent effect on the personalities of the 
family group. This leads naturally to the 
theme of the concluding unit, “The con- 
servation of the family.’’ Here the dis- 
cussion centers on those agencies and in- 
fluences in our contemporary society which 
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help keep families stable or which assist 
problem homes in achieving stability. 

This course in family relationships has 
been developed by the instructor after a 
careful survey of the literature now avail- 
able in the field. The various sections 
are in a state of continuous revision with 
student interest and practical value as 
determining factors in the readaptation. 
No textbook is used. Several pioneering 
texts are available for the high school level, 
but no one of these has been found satis- 
factory for use with this course. The avail- 
able textbooks are either too elementary 
for graduating seniors or do not include 
discussion on important sections of the 
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study. Extensive use is made, however, of 
the developing current literature in the 
field, particularly articles in magazines 
such as The Parents’ Magazine and Child 
Study. An annotated bibliography has 
been made listing approximately two hun- 
dred selected novels dealing with family 
life. The reading of stories with particular 
alertness for the family relationships de- 
picted has been found to be a most pleasur- 
able and profitable accompaniment for the 
class discussion. 

And so the experiment continues. Later 
generations will think it strange that we 
waited so long to begin so interesting and so 
important an adventure in understanding. 
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A SURVEY OF SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 
DORA S. LEWIS ann PHYLLIS SPRAGUE 





O PROVIDE a basis for setting 









a fz 
ay NS up standards that are essential 
Ns 2), in school lunchrooms if the 


eesNJ latter are to function in the 
health education program of schools, the 
health education committee and the school 
cafeteria committee of the American Home 
Economics Association co-operated during 
the school year 1934-35 in a study of the 
present situation in school lunchrooms. 
The information desired had to do with: 


Status and training of the manager, especially as 
showing whether the trend is toward closer 
professional supervision in the interest of 
health or toward commercialization 

Physical arrangements in lunchrooms 

Extent of the food service 

Supervision of pupil food choices 

Percentage of pupils served 

Financial plan followed 

Extent of free service for needy children 

Other special features contributing to health educa- 
tion 

The school cafeteria committee sent 
questionnaires to cafeteria managers in 
cities of over 75,000 population and in 
college lunchrooms and received 106 re- 
turns, representing 1,252 cafeterias in 28 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
health education committee sent similar 
questionnaires to state supervisors of home 
economics education; it asked for a “repre- 
sentative sampling” from centers under 
75,000 population and received 427 replies 
reporting on 787 cafeterias in 34 states. 

The replies suggest that in some instances 
the way in which the questions were phrased 
did not carry the idea intended, or that in 
some of the schools only very limited in- 
formation is available as to the operation 
of their school-feeding units, or that the 


persons reporting hesitated to give all the 
information requested. The following par- 
agraphs summarize the data. 

Status and training of manager. The 
study reveals a wide divergence of opinion 
as to what constitutes a trained director of 
the school lunch. Ninety-seven large cities 
report employing college graduates as 
directors, but without giving information 
as to the type of college training; 331 cities 
and smaller centers report home economics 
training and 39, practical experience; 4 
large cities report hotel-trained directors; 
159 cities and smaller centers report un- 
trained directors with home economics 
supervision and 37, untrained directors 
with no supervision; 2 cities report a bache- 
lor of science degree; and the following are 
reported by one city each: study and experi- 
ence, experience as professional cook, two 
years of home economics, practical training, 
business training and experience. 

Policies and aims in school feeding have, 
of course, a very definite effect on the choice 
of this director. Perhaps one of the weak 
spots in our school lunch systems today is 
the selection of managers who are not famil- 
iar with the home economics aspects of the 
work but who can make the school lunch 
show a profit. The contribution of home 
economics graduates to school lunch work is 
in foods and nutrition and institution 
administration. It may be that these do 
not always assure the type of business 
training needed, but probably in the cases 
where persons trained in home economics 
have been displaced in favor of restaurant 
operators the change has been due to an 
urge to make school lunchrooms show a 
profit rather than to a lack of business 
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training in people with home economics 
training. Too great an emphasis on profits 
inevitably means lessening that on the 
educational aims for the school lunch. 

Physical arrangements. Of the 924 cafe- 
terias reporting on the location of the lunch- 
room, 606 have it in the main building above 
the basement, 261 in the basement, and 57 
in separate buildings. 

The study shows that standards for 
appearance, light, heat, and ventilation of 
lunchrooms are low, especially in the larger 
cities, where only 109 report lunchrooms 
which are attractive and only 97 report ones 
in which light, ventilation, and heat are 
adequate. Of the 787 cafeterias in smaller 
centers, 414 are reported as attractive, 510 
as well lighted, 519 as adequately heated, 
and 510 as properly ventilated. Upkeep 
in the large city cafeterias was reported as 
excellent in 74 schools, fair in 29, and good 
in 3; and in the smaller centers, as excellent 
in 275 schools, fair in 205, and poor in 14. 
In large cities, space allowance was reported 
as adequate in 123 and crowded in 65 
schools; in smaller centers, adequate in 294 
and crowded in 162 schools. 

Supervision in food selection. Direction 
in the wise choice of food has always been 
one of the goals of school lunchrooms. As 
the school grows larger this becomes more 
difficult because of the large numbers of 
students who must be served in a short 
period. In such cases, personal supervision 
cannot be taken care of without the assist- 
ance of all the teachers in the system whose 
active interest can be recruited, and much 
of it will have to be given before the student 
falls in line at the counter. 

The following reports about supervision 
were received from larger cities: in 20 
schools a teacher gives guidance in food 
selection; in 23, the manager; in 3, the 
dietitian; in 2, the cashier; and in 1 school 
each, choices are guided by P.-T.A. mem- 
bers, student, nurse, matron in charge, 
servers, lunchroom sponsor. The methods 
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used in these larger cities and the number 
of schools using them are: suggestion, 8; 
classroom discussion, 6; observation, 4; 
counter set-up, 4; charts, 2; lectures, 2; 
slips suggesting good balance, 2; prepara- 
tion and serving, 2; trays checked, 8; 
cashier, 2; and bulletins, sample platter, 
head of line, children campaigns, teachers 
in line, 1 each. Ninety-eight of the 427 
smaller centers report some supervision 
in choice of food. 

The sale of candy in lunchrooms has 
been a puzzling question. It is featured 
in 211 lunchrooms; sold by school organiza- 
tions in 306 schools; sold in the lunchroom 
during the lunch period by 266, after the 
lunch period by 18, before the lunch period 
by 65, and all day by 252. 

Why do children sometimes prefer to 
buy lunches outside of the school lunch- 
room? The questionnaires showed the 
following reasons given by pupils: 32 
wanted to smoke; 35 liked to get away from 
the school; 6 wanted “freedom”’; 22 wanted 
no supervision; 5 thought the school 
cafeteria too crowded; 28 preferred the type 
of food obtainable outside, such as hot 
dogs, hamburgers, baked beans, candy; 12 
wanted “social” contacts; 10 went outside 
because of personal whims; 5 could use 
credit outside; 4 liked variety; 4 wanted 
dancing; 3 liked amusement machines; 
3 (2 of them boys) went outside because of 
timidity; 2 wanted less formality; 3 stated 
their parents were indifferent as to where 
they went; 2 had permission of parents to go 
elsewhere; and the following reasons were 
mentioned by one pupil each: errands in 
town, mid-morning lunch, desire for heartier 
meal, no hot food served at school, gang 
spirit, more privileges, and gambling. The 
places these students patronize are corner 
stores, nearby restaurants, confectionery 
stores and soda fountains, drugstores, 
grocery stores, ice-cream wagons, pie and 
sandwich vendors. These answers certainly 
give us something very serious to consider. 
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Patronage of school lunchrooms. The 
reports on patronage show that a compara- 
tively small number of pupils are being 
served by school lunchrooms, particularly 
in smaller cities. It is interesting to note, 
however, that for the year 1934-35, 39 
schools in large cities reported an increase 
in patronage; 9, a slight increase; 32, no 
increase; and 21, a marked decrease. The 
information on this point was not sum- 
marized for smaller centers. 

Length of lunch period. The length of 
the lunch period varies tremendously, 
ranging from 10 minutes in 2 schools to 90 
minutes in 7. In the large cities the 30- 
minute period was most frequently reported 
with the 25-minute period second. In 
small centers the 60-minute period was 
reported most frequently with the 30- 
minute period second. 

Cost. The returns on the subject of cost 
distribution were of little value, since few 
schools wished to divulge information on 
this point. Food costs ranged from very 
low to very high. The use made of profits 
from school lunches was commendable in 
the majority of cases, all except a few 
systems applying them to the improvement 
of lunchrooms. 

The study showed that all the states 
included were feeding indigent children at 
public expense during 1934-35. A little 
less than half of the schools concerned were 
receiving federal or state aid. The other 
means of financing this work most often 
reported were parent-teacher associations, 
civic and welfare organizations, Red Cross, 
teachers’ funds, board of education, restau- 
rants, and school-lunch profits. 

For its work in 1935-36 these two com- 
mittees undertook to formulate desirable 
objectives for lunchrooms and to make 
recommendations on these points: 


Administrative policies 
Management 
Personnel 
Finance 
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Educational values 
Nutrition 
Civic training 
Standards 
Location 
Sanitation 
Appearance 
Meeting emergencies 
Outside competition 
Free feeding 


The report of this second year’s work is 
still in tentative form and is to be reviewed 
and supplemented by selected groups of 
school food directors and by home econo- 
mists actively at work in health education 
programs before it is given out. When 
finished, the committees hope it will be of 
value to home economics teachers, food 
service directors, school administrators, 
and school patrons; bring to their attention 
opportunities for health education through 
lunchroom procedures; and encourage the 
evaluation of present standards and prac- 
tices in specific school lunchrooms. Mean- 
while, the following excerpts may be sug- 
gestive: 


1. Increasingly, schools are taking responsibility 
for the health of their pupils and are making 
their lunchrooms function as integral factors in 
health education programs by providing oppor- 
tunities for application of the principles of good 
nutrition and good citizenship. 

2. School lunchroom service should: make avail- 
able to all children who stay at school during 
the noon hour hot lunches or supplementary 
hot dishes of maximum nutritive value, care- 
fully prepared, attractively served in pleasant, 
sanitary surroundings, at minimum cost; pro- 
vide nourishing meals for underprivileged 
children without cost; give guidance for and 
motivate intelligent food selection so that good 
food habits are practiced daily; give guidance 
for and motivate courtesy, friendliness, and 
good citizenship in the lunchroom; secure the 
co-operation and understanding of teachers 
and parents in attaining these objectives. 

3. It is recommended that a trained director of 
school lunches be employed, either a home 
economics graduate with a major in foods and 
nutrition supplemented by training in buying, 
cost accounting, and record-keeping, or a home 
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economics graduate with a major in institution 
administration. 

. In connection with financing school lunches it is 
recommended that: money and supplies be 
safeguarded by an adequate accounting system; 
optimum service and not profit be the motive, 
with condemnation of the profit motive; a 
standardized budget be developed and schools 
set up depreciation funds for replacement. 
Standards for food and labor costs showing 
variations arising from differences in size of 
schools and types of schools such as elementary 
and high schools would be of great value and 
should be set up. 

. As regards location, it is recommended that 
the school lunchroom be centrally located, not 
in the basement. 

. The following space allowances are recom- 
mended: for the dining room, 9 square feet per 
seating, exclusive of serving space; for the 
kitchen, including dishwashing area, 1 square 
foot per dining-room seat for cafeterias seating 
more than 500 or 1} square feet per dining-room 
seat for smaller cafeterias, with a minimum of 
300 square feet; for auxiliary rooms, including 
serving room, storerooms, office, and locker 
room, 2 square feet per dining-room seat. 

. Recommendations regarding sanitation, light- 
ing, and ventilation include: 

High standards of cleanliness and order must 
be maintained. 

Adequate lighting is imperative. The 
arrangements for artificial lighting should 
provide one watt of lighting for every square 
foot of floor area in the cafeteria dining room 
and kitchen, lighting outlets for each working 
unit in the kitchen, and a sufficient number of 
lighting fixtures in the dining room to insure 
proper diffusion of light. As regards daylight, 
the window-glass area of the dining room and 
kitchen should be equal to 20 per cent of the 
floor. 

Mechanical ventilation is essential, especially 
for carrying off odors and excess heat in kitchens 
and dishwashing pantries. In them, 12 to 20 
changes of air per hour are recommended. 
General systems of ventilation when regulated 
for entire building are rarely satisfactory, odors 
being often diffused instead of removed. 

. An attractive, pleasing, homelike atmosphere 
should be the goal of the school lunch director. 
Effort expended in making the room attractive 
will go far in beating outside competition. It 
is recommended that an effort be made to 
beautify the setting of the school lunch. A 
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student project in decoration may do this and 
at the same time create a definite bond between 
the students and the school cafeteria. 


. Educational activities reported as promoting 


good food selection include: 

Menus that appeal to and suit the needs of 
growing children, including wholesome, palat- 
able, attractively served food appropriate to 
the weather, the season, and, on occasion, a 
national holiday. 

Good variety in food, available at lowest 
possible cost. 

Well-planned plate lunches made attractive 
by means such as making them a bargain in 
food or including at all times at least one very 
popular food along with others which are less 
familiar to pupils but which make for balance. 
(One lunchroom reports a daily soup special 
consisting of a large bowl of soup with two slices 
of buttered, whole-wheat bread for 5 cents). 

Milk, fruit, and vegetables sold as nearly at 
cost as possible. Less desirable foods made 
comparatively high in price, thus making price 
a factor in getting real food values to the pupils. 

Limiting or eliminating the sale of candy. 

Making the lunch period long enough to free 
it from unnecessary confusion and to allow 
pupils to eat comfortably and without a feeling 
of haste. Twenty-minute periods were sug- 
gested as a minimum, and the staggering of 
lunch periods was reported as a means of pre- 
venting overcrowding. 

Good selection encouraged by posters and 
exhibits in the halls and lunchroom. 

Supervision of food selection by such methods 
as: having trays checked by the school nurse, 
the food director, or advanced students in home 
economics; rewarding good selection by plac- 
ing an “A” card on the tray; placing printed 
slips explaining a good lunch on each tray before 
the pupil makes his choice; setting up minimum 
requirements for choice but allowing choice 
between some two or three items under each 
requirement; publishing menus a week in 
advance in school and local papers with sug- 
gestions for good choices; posting menus on 
bulletin boards and classroom blackboards so 
that they are discussed before the children come 
to the lunchroom; sending menu plans to 
parents a week in advance with the request 
that they co-operate in planning the day’s 
dietary in relation to the lunch plate and give 
some guidance to the children’s lunch selection; 
establishing a “formula” or measuring device 
for satisfactory selection. 
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Ways of correlating the school lunch with the 
instructional program include: 

Direct work: classes in nutrition suited to 
each grade are arranged to parallel lunchroom 
activities. Rat-feeding experiments that show 
effects of good and poor food selection are 
carried out and discussed by the students. 
Assembly programs relating to nutrition are 
conducted. Nutrition classes are conducted for 
parents. Per capita expenditure in the lunch- 
room is studied by the food director. Food 
directors meet regularly and occasionally call 
in health education directors, medical advisers, 
science teachers, and home economics teachers 
to evaluate practices and plan improvement. 

Co-operation of school administrators: health 
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committees composed of instructors who have 
direct opportunity to teach health, i.e., home 
economics, physical education, physiology, 
biology, medical advisers, and girls’ and boys’ 
advisers. Surveys are made of health status 
as a basis for planning needed improvements in 
school facilities and instructional program. 
Education of parents: enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of community organizations such as the 
Red Cross, extension service, women’s clubs, 
service clubs, parent-teacher associations; 
projects carried by the children; sending out 
letters and printed materials from the school; 
organizing parent study groups on meal plan- 
ning for developing good food habits; obtaining 
participation of parents in surveys. 
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HOSIERY STANDARDS 
RUTH O'BRIEN 


Every home economics teacher, whether 
she is working with women or teen-age 
girls, resident or extension groups, knows 
that hosiery is the great personal buying 
problem of the 20th century American 
woman. No discussion of purchasing prob- 
lems, no lesson on buying textiles, ever 
closes without at least one member of the 
group bobbing up with some question like 
this: “Can you tell us how to buy silk 
stockings?” 

And of course the answer is that no one 
can. What is really being asked is, how 
can a purchaser make intelligent compari- 
sons between all the various kinds of hose 
offered her on the retail market? How can 
she judge when a bargain is really a bar- 
gain? We cannot all afford to pay the 
highest price and thereby perhaps insure 
that we will get the fewest numbers of 
“sad buys.” It is a matter of each con- 
sumer trying to get the hose that best suits 
her needs for the price she can afford to 
pay. 

And who can give wholly satisfactory 
answers to such questions when no brand of 
hose today carries any labels giving definite 
information about the fabric quality? We 
can discuss suitable weights, adequate 
reinforcements, proper size and length, but 
when it comes to any really useful buying 
guides in regard to qualities of fabric or 
construction, we are helpless. 

Hosiery is one of the many types of con- 
sumer goods that defy counter tests. It 
has too many “hidden values.” And yet 
hosiery makes up a large percentage of our 
clothing expenditure—larger than we realize 


unless we are businesslike enough to keep a 
clothing budget. A glance at such ac- 
counts shows why women are more con- 
cerned over the dearth of informative labels 
on this type of merchandise than on any 
other. 

Fortunately, some help is in sight. For 
the last few years, a committee of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, has been working on standards for 
women’s full-fashioned hose. As a result, 
a set of standards has been adopted re- 
cently for this type of hose by that Asso- 
ciation, and we should soon see these indi- 
cated on labels stamped on such hosiery 
offered us at the retail counter. A com- 
plete statement of the standards will be 
found in Underwear and Hosiery Review, 
vol. 19, No. 2, Feb. 1936, pp. 141-144. 

These standards establish three classes of 
weights. They are “sheer,” “semi-serv- 
ice,” and “service,”’ the construction of the 
hose in each class being defined in terms of 
gauge and number of threads. This alone 
is a very forward step, as it should simplify 
the confusing nomenclature regarding 
weights which has grown up over the years. 
It is to be hoped that the enormous array 
of names now used, none of which ever seem 
to mean the same thing in two different 
stores, will soon fade away. If they do, 
consumers will breathe a sigh of relief. 

Another noteworthy fact about these 
hosiery standards is that they set up stand- 
ards of inspection. We believe this is the 
first time an industry has agreed upon the 
characteristics which shall define a “first- 
quality” as distinct from a “second-qual- 
ity.” Usually what is a “first” and what 
is a “second” in any line of merchandise 
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depends entirely upon criteria set up by 
individual manufacturers. It may vary 
with such factors as the skill of the in- 
spector, current economic conditions, or 
the manufacturer’s personal integrity. But 
these new hosiery standards not only specify 
what types of flaws or irregularities shall 
classify a stocking as a “second” but also 
provide an inspection chart which, by means 
of excellent microphotographs and a dia- 
gram, makes it possible for every hosiery 
inspector in all the various hosiery mills to 
follow the standards readily. 

Also important, perhaps most important 
to consumers, is that these standards in- 
clude minimum standards of construction 
for three classifications, namely, Standard 
A, Standard B, and Sub-standard. These 
are based on width of needle bar, number of 
flare narrowings, total length of stocking, 
and number of courses from picot to heel 
loose course. 

Provision is also made for the mandatory 
stamping of all hosiery conforming to these 
standards except those which are of Stand- 
ard A grade. This omission will be a dis- 
appointment to consumers, and the reasons 
for it, as advanced by those manufacturers 
who are in favor of it, seem somewhat vague 
and illogical from the consumer point of 
view. Regular goods of Standard B con- 
struction will be stamped “Standard B.” 
Regular goods of Sub-standard construction 
will be stamped “Sub-standard.” ‘“‘Sec- 
onds” (sometimes called “irregulars’”’) of 
each grade will be so stamped. Irregulars 
or seconds of Standard A construction will 
be stamped simply “Irregulars” and/or 
“Seconds.” Those of the other two grades 
will carry the grade designation in addition 
to these words. 

The goal, of course, will not be reached 
until every quality of women’s full-fash- 
ioned hose on the retail counter carries its 
grade label so that the consumer can know 
what quality she is getting for her money, 
can intelligently compare her purchases, 
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and can on subsequent shopping tours ob- 
tain duplicates of qualities that have proved 
satisfactory to her. Home economists will 
help speed that day by reminding store 
clerks and buyers that these standards are 
in existence and that they will buy only 
merchandise so stamped. Perhaps a little 
organized effort such as that with which the 
Ohio Home Economics Association started 
the sheet project on its way to specification 
labels' would help here. Then we hope 
standards will be established and quality 
grade labels introduced on all types so that 
women’s full-fashioned hose will not be the 
only ones so labeled. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICITY 
PROGRAM 


HELEN MCDOUGALL 


As a novice in publicity I have been 
elated at the many rewarding results of a 
publicity program for a high school home 
economics department. The idea that it is 
a teacher’s responsibility to interpret her 
work to an increasingly large group has 
been growing in our school community. 
And with me personally the desire to bring 
to the thoughtful attention of all ages and 
both sexes the broadened view of home- 
making that is now such a recognized ideal 
within the class proved sufficient motiva- 
tion to plan the avenues and techniques 
for a community-wide program. 

The program was planned first of all to 
increase the real interest of high school 
students in the home economics work by 
recognizing unusual achievements, giving 
publicity to classroom activities, and letting 
them have a part in bringing specific in- 
formation to a broader group. The pur- 
poses were to encourage club and voluntary 
home economics activities, to bring home 
economics in useful form to interested 


1See JouRNAL OF Home Economics, Vol. 27 
(April 1935) pp. 225-226, 232-233. 
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adults, and lastly to encourage the in- 
structors in their wider contacts with state 
and national organizations and publications. 

The persons who participated knowingly 
in planning the publicity were the two 
home economics instructors, the school 
superintendent, the executive committee of 
the home economics club, and the journal- 
ism students who happened to be enrolled 
in home economics classes. The co-oper- 
ating agencies were the staff of the high 
school paper, the editors of the town paper, 
the women’s clubs who sanctioned the 
activities, members of the classes, and the 
Board of Education. This may sound 
rather formidable, but actually, except for 
the instructors, those who co-operated did 
so on special projects in definite ways and 
were unaware for the most part of any 
concerted effort. We felt that publicity 
for publicity’s sake should never be intro- 
duced in the school system. We tried to 
live up to the ideal that good publicity for 
us would be good home economics teaching 
to an ever-enlarging group. 

The program was carried out in large 
measure by the two instructors. The first 
avenue of approach consisted in publishing 
brief write-ups of any class activity that 
had news value. Field trips to the meat 
market, furniture store, canning plant, 
kindergarten, and the like, class meals, 
garment-construction winners, house-deco- 
rating projects, debates—all worked into 
this plan easily. The boys’ class often 
provided good material because it was a 
departure from usual practice. Students 
as well as teachers were on the look-out 
for such materials. Each write-up was 
edited by an instructor to be sure that it 
contained something that linked the special 
activity to the broader program and inter- 
preted it as an educationally valuable 
procedure. 

The home economics club of the high 
school planned a program which would be 
of interest to any girl in school, a “charm 
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school” series on grooming, voice and 
conversation, posture and grace, color and 
style, etiquette, and conduct with boys. 
The club’s special activities also provided 
material which was capitalized for inside 
and outside of school publicity articles, 
posters, and announcements. And being 
human, the students responded well to see- 
ing their labor or thoughts receive recogni- 
tion. 

The home economics department offered 
classes to interested adults each year, one 
series on clothing subjects, one on foods, 
and this year one on buymanship. Invita- 
tions were extended by letters to the 
mothers of all the students, by newspaper 
announcements and posters. Many people 
in the community now know something of 
the department and its work firsthand. 
Others who did not attend the classes have 
some information about the scope of the 
work from the publicity given out before 
and after these adult class meetings. 

A special lecturer on style and fashion 
was sponsored, and a large open meeting 
was put on in connection with the annual 
style show. The all-school exhibit pro- 
vided an opportunity to carry information 
to another wide group. The contributions 
of products made by clothing, foods, and 
art students to the “gift shop” at the 
Christmas P.-T.A. party, the five school 
banquets, and the two teas given for other 
school groups provided a different type of 
publicity for the department. The cafe- 
teria management class prepared better 
information on the value of well-chosen 
lunches than the person who served as cook 
had been able to do. 

For the Illinois Home Economics Asso- 
ciation publicity contest we submitted a 
compilation of all materials published 
during one year of this publicity campaign. 
In preparing the scrapbook, care was taken 
to give source and date along with the 
clippings, to sort them according to subject, 
and to arrange them chronologically. 
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No two years will furnish identical items 
for publicity, but the program has proved 
its worth by the increased understanding of 
home economics in the community and the 
ever-widening interest shown by students. 
Since the effectiveness of teaching depends 
in part at least on the breadth of the group 
reached, publicity is a useful part of the 
constructive educational program. It is a 
responsibility for each home economist to 
assume, for is it not her job to enlarge, by 
direct or indirect means, the conception of 
homemaking and the training available for 
it, to point out the moral and economic 
problems of the consumer, and to keep 
laymen alert to the new developments in 
the field? 
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W.P.A. SCHOOL LUNCH PROJECT IN 
JEFFERSON CITY 


ANITA K. HYNES 


A school lunch project was operated 
under the Works Progress Administration 
program in Jefferson City, Cole County, 
Missouri, from November to May of the 
1935-36 school term. The schools in- 
cluded in this program were the six white 
elementary schools, the junior high school, 
and the Negro school of the public school 
system, and also St. Peters and Immacu- 
late Conception Parochial Schools. The 
largest number of children served at any 
one time was about 365, and more than 500 
different children were fed during the year. 

The lunches were served at noon on the 
days when the schools were in session. 
Special emphasis was placed on the use of 
the protective foods in the menus, both 
because they were considered absolutely 
essential for the proper growth and devel- 
opment of children and because they were 
likely to be omitted from meals at home. 

Each child was given one-half pint of 
milk daily. Butter was used generously 
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on all bread served and in cooking. Toma- 
toes were served in some form at least twice 
a week. Fruits, either fresh or dried, were 
included in the menus three times a week. 
Vegetables were served each day, either in 
soups or stews or as a separate dish. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, potatoes, onions, spinach, 
and green beans, fresh or canned, and sweet 
potatoes were used abundantly. 

The Missouri Relief Commission fur- 
nished great quantities of soup stock 
through its surplus commodities division. 
The Community Chest furnished money 
for all the milk served. Local newspapers 
sponsored a campaign which resulted in a 
donation of $1,500, which was used to 
purchase food stuffs. 

The daily cost of serving the lunch to 
school children has been estimated as 
approximately $0.07 a child. 

The children in the Jefferson City schools 
are regularly weighed each six weeks during 
the school term. At the end of the school 
year all the children on the lunch program 
had gained weight; only a few of them were 
still underweight; and their average gain in 
weight was three pounds. 

In the school which had the largest 
number of underprivileged children, the 
loss of weight among the children had been 
about 3.3 pounds during the school year 
preceding the establishment of the school 
lunch program. During the school term 
that followed the inauguration of school 
lunches, the children showed gains in weight 
of six or seven pounds. 

Teachers of pupils who have participated 
in the school lunch program all agree that 
gains in weight are not the only resulting 
benefits; these also include improved gen- 
eral health, increased school attendance, 
better classroom work, and a marked social 
gain both to the children and to the com- 
munity. A very important factor, they 
point out, is the fact that the children are 
taught to eat the right foods. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN MANITOBA 


MARY C. MOXON 


The story of home economics in Mani- 
toba should begin with a little information 
about the historical and geographical 
features of the province, since these have 
been important factors in shaping educa- 
cational development. Manitoba was ad- 
mitted to the Dominion Confederation in 
1870; hence, as a province exercising control 
over its own educational affairs, it is only 
66 years old. Its population during this 
period has increased from 25,000 to approxi- 
mately 650,000, including peoples of almost 
every nationality and creed. About half 
of them live in the one city, Greater Winni- 
peg. The other half is scattered over the 
rural areas and the villages or small towns, 
which constitute the distribution centers of 
this essentially agricultural province of some 
232,000 square miles. Brandon is the only 
city of substantial size other than Winni- 
peg. The people of Manitoba are progres- 
sive and sincerely interested in all matters 
of education, but the difficulties incident 
to this population spread has tended to 
concentrate major developments in the 
field of home economics in the city of 
Winnipeg. 

The real beginning of home economics 
education in Manitoba was in 1903 when 
sewing was introduced into the elementary 
classes of the Winnipeg public schools 
under the supervision of Miss Halliday. 
In the same year Mrs. Massey Treble of 
Toronto extended an offer to equip a depart- 
ment in the University and to pay the 
instructor’s salary for a year. Miss Len- 
nox organized the work, and provision was 
made for a bachelor of science course. 
This, however, did not materialize, and in 
1906 the work was discontinued and the 
equipment was sent to Mt. Allison, New 
Brunswick. 

In 1905 Miss Lennox under the Mac- 
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Donald fund! arranged to equip one room 
in the Alexandra School in Winnipeg, and 
cookery classes were started. Earlier than 
this, short “cooking schools” had been held 
in the city, but this date really marks the 
beginning of organized work in household 
science with public school pupils. Miss 
Lennox was succeeded by Miss Catherine 
McKay, later dean of home economics at 
Iowa State College and president of the 
American Home Economics Association 
from 1916 to 1918. 

Between the years 1911 and 1921, equip- 
ment was provided and classes were 
organized at four other centers in the 
province—Brandon, Dauphin, Virden, and 
Portage La Prairie; but by 1925 all had 
been discontinued because of financial 
difficulties. In Winnipeg the work de- 
veloped quite rapidly, and at present there 
are 12 household science laboratories and 
12 household art centers, all well equipped 
and staffed with 31 teachers instructing 
some 6,000 pupils of the Senior and Junior 
High School. Note should also be made 
of the very successful development in the 
last year, when 574 girls and boys of the 
Unemployed Youth Centers enrolled for 
instruction in various types of home 
economics work under 9 instructors. There 
are also classes of an industrial nature for 
underprivileged girls, and evening classes 
of the usual type are organized each winter. 

At the Y.W.C.A. in Winnipeg a consid- 
erable number of unemployed girls enroll 
each winter in the homecraft courses. 

At the Manitoba School for the Deaf, 
instruction in home economics has been 
given since 1917. Today there is a very 
well-equipped homemaking department em- 
ploying two specially trained teachers who 
have organized the work to meet both the 
homemaking and vocational needs of the 


1 See “Development of Home Economics in Can- 
ada,” Mary C. Moxon. Journat or Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 28 (March 1936) pp. 148-150. 
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pupils. In the rural parts of the province 
extension work is being carried on with 
admirable results by Miss Esther Thomp- 
son and her assistants. The “local leader” 
method is being used very successfully 
with the adults, while the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club organization is meeting the 
needs of the younger people to a consider- 
able extent. A most encouraging note is 
the interest shown in homemaking educa- 
tion by the rural women, who are already 
voicing requests that instruction be given 
in the consolidated schools and larger 
villages. This should ultimately lead to a 
greater spread of this form of education 
through the province. 

Home economics classes were started at 
the Manitoba Agricultural College in the 
spring of 1910. The first course was of 
two months’ duration with instruction in 
foods, cookery, home nursing, sanitation, 
home furnishing, and English. In October 
1911 a five-month course was given, and a 
year later a two-year course began. In 
1915, at the urgent request of the students, 
the course was lengthened to five years 
with a degree of bachelor of home eco- 
nomics conferred upon its completion. 
Some of the first instructors were Miss 
Junipher, Mrs. Salisbury, Miss Margaret 
Kennedy, and Miss Eadie. The first 
director of home economics was Miss Mary 
Kelso (Mrs. Guild), whose problem it was 
to organize and co-ordinate the various 
departments into one division. She re- 
linquished her task to Mrs. L. C. Duncan, 
during whose regime of 13 years from 1922 
to 1935 many changes took place. The 
number of students increased rapidly; the 
course became four years in length leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in home 
economics; and the diploma courses were 
discontinued. The division of home eco- 
nomics is now a part of the faculty of 
agriculture and home economics of the 
University of Manitoba. At the time of 


writing, everything points to a marked 
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development in this division under the 
able guidance of its director, Dr. Grace 
Gordon Hood, and the dean of the faculty, 
Dr. Alfred Savage. For the 1935-36 
session the enrollment of students num- 
bered 235, this number giving Manitoba, 
despite depression troubles, the second 
largest division of home economics to be 
found in the Canadian universities. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN SOCIAL 
WORK 


HELEN STACEY 


The home economics in social work 
department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association held three meetings as 
an associate group of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at Atlantic City 
from May 24 to 30, 1936. In addition, the 
group also met jointly for one session with 
the social case-work section of the Con- 
ference. 

On Monday, May 25, the meeting, led by 
Vocille M. Pratt of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and open only to home economists 
in social agencies, was devoted to a frank 
discussion of problems. The group agreed 
that the home economist creates a place for 
herself through assistance to case workers 
in the practical details of financial planning 
with families. The value of this assistance, 
however, is likely to be great in proportion 
as it gives something more than mere 
assistance with mechanics. Home eco- 
nomics is only one more part of all the 
knowledge that is useful to the case worker. 
Many times our most successful work is 
done through understanding when to sub- 
ordinate our special interest; any knowl- 
edge we may have of costs of living and how 
much a given income will buy is of little 
value if fears, worries, inferiorities, or 
jealousies within the family group keep 
them from using our special skill and 
knowledge. 
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On Wednesday afternoon Martha A. 
Alderman of the food clinic at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital in Philadelphia presided 
at a meeting devoted to “Meeting the 
Problems of Therapeutic Diets in Public 
Relief Agencies.”” Sue E. Sadow, super- 
visor of the nutrition service in the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau, New York City, after 
emphasizing the need for adequate stand- 
ards of relief, discussed the problems con- 
fronting the agencies in connection with 
therapeutic diets. These include the rather 
general habit of outpatient clinics of 
including unnecessarily expensive foods on 
diet lists for patients; the prescribing of 
therapeutic diets for patients with un- 
corrected physical defects such as diseased 
tonsils and decayed teeth; and the increase 
in the number of therapeutic diets pre- 
scribed. The importance of prescribing a 
dietary within the financial capacity of the 
patient and the desirability of making such 
a dietary fit into the general food plan of the 
family were two phases of the problem 
which were especially emphasized. 

In discussing Miss Sadow’s paper, Mrs. 
Barbara Fort Crawford, medical social 
worker of Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City, emphasized the fact that diet is 
a basic part of medical treatment and that 
the nutritionist and the case worker have a 
joint responsibility in re-educating and 
adjusting the entire family to the changed 
situation caused by the illness. 

Elizabeth Guilford, chairman of the 
home economics in social work department 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, presided at the meeting on Thurs- 
day afternoon which was devoted to a 
discussion of ‘Home Economics in Relation 
to Other Factors in Family Case Work.” 
Edward D. Lynde, director of the Welfare 
Federation in Cleveland, speaking on the 
subject “Foundation Stones in Relief 
Administration and Family Rehabilita- 
tion,’ drew the contrast between the giving 
of relief by agencies under the “‘old order,” 
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with their blanket grocery orders, their 
lack of understanding of individual family 
nationalities and tastes, and their utter 
disregard of family illness which only too 
often resulted in undermining health and 
morale and served as contributory causes 
to family disintegration, and conditions 
under a “socialized department” having 
“{ndividualization” as the keynote. Ade- 
quate relief adapted to the real needs of the 
family and giving every member a sense of 
well-being, self-respect, and self-reliance 
and the individualization of all social and 
psychological problems of that family are 
the only successful foundation stones. It 
is the home economist more than any other 
one person who can supply this type of 
personalized, individualized service, and 
it is her contribution and her task to 
promote the “efficient home management” 
so “essential to successful family life and 
useful citizenship.” 

In discussing the “Psychological Impli- 
cations of Home Economics in Case Work,”’ 
Elise de la Fontaine of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, New York, emphasized the 
need for skill and awareness on the part of 
both the home economist and the case 
worker in order that each may know how 
and when to use the other. The home 
economist must be able to offer skillful, 
well-timed advice based on a broad under- 
standing of the emotional and psychological 
factors involved in a given situation. She 
must not overemphasize subject matter, 
even though the use of such knowledge may 
seem the quickest and most fundamental 
way to relieve family strain. Above all, 
she must beaware of the emotional implica- 
tions in a given situation and be able to 
adapt material to the client’s need without 
herself experiencing a feeling of frustration 
at the slowness of the job. 

The joint session held on Friday morning 
with the social case work section of the 
National Conference of Social Work, with 
Harriet Bartlett of the social service depart- 
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ment of Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, presiding, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Family Budgets and Health 
Standards as a Basis of Social Treatment.”’ 
The principal paper, by Lucy H. Gillett of 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, New York City, will be 
found on pages 585 to 591. 

In discussing Miss Gillett’s paper, Hen- 
rietta Buchman of the family service divi- 
sion of the Emergency Home Relief Bureau, 
New York City, stressed again the im- 
portance of scientific budgeting for individ- 
ual needs and for the maintenance of the 
health and self-respect of the family. She 
warned against the dangers of a blanket 
allowance which made no adequate provi- 
sion for individual family situations and 
which contributed to the deterioration of 
the family and eventually resulted in 
unnecessary expenditure of relief funds. 

As in past years, the department main- 
tained a booth at the Conference with a 
comprehensive display of materials on 
low-cost food which are available from 
various agencies throughout the country. 
Members of the department were in 
attendance as consultants and handled 
many requests for advice and help from 
Conference members. 


¢ 


HOME ECONOMICS AND 
JOURNALISM 


KATHERINE GOEPPINGER 


Life is excitingly real to the young woman 
studying home economics journalism at 
Iowa State College. 

Taken in connection with the regular 
four-year home economics curriculum, the 
actual journalistic work consists of two 
years’ comprehensive study of outstanding 
newspapers, women’s magazines, trade and 
professional publications, and writing tech- 
niques. This study not only familiarizes 
the students with the policy and require- 
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ments of important periodicals but intro- 
duces them to the more evasive and intan- 
gible thing called “literary style.” In 
order to give the students a wide apprecia- 
tion of subject matter, books and new plays 
are read and discussed. The journalist 
must be sensitive to all this if she is to 
interpret and record. The girl who is 
especially interested also takes courses in 
copy editing, typography, radio writing, 
and the psychology of advertising and 
salesmanship. 

In planning to meet the needs of the girls 
after graduation, the department of tech- 
nical journalism experimented this past 
year with a plan which has proved success- 
ful with professional students. While 
newspaper writing is being studied during 
the sophomore year, two six-hour laboratory 
periods are planned for each week’s work. 
This means devoting two entire days a week 
to journalism assignments, and from it the 
student acquires a sense of the continuity 
of the job. An assignment is made and is 
usually completed on the same day. From 
nine until ten o’clock in the morning the 
class meets as a group. Problems, ethics, 
and techniques are discussed. At ten 
o’clock the reporters are given their special 
assignments or their own tips are approved. 
Then they are off to cover their work. 
The copy editor (who is the instructor) is 
in the office all day, ready whenever the 
reporter returns to read the copy and make 
suggestions. It is necessary sometimes 
for this young journalist to completely 
rewrite the story or to return to the beat 
to get more accurate information. The 
fact that the job is followed through con- 
tinuously has very definite advantages, 
since it more nearly approaches the real 
job situation. These stories are really 
written for publication and appear in local 
or national publications. At all times the 
student is stimulated and supervised in her 
work by sympathetic instructors who have 
had broad journalistic experience. 
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The student’s own initiative is brought 
into play in all this work. She may go 
just as far as her ability and enthusiasm 
will take her. 

It is customary for the home economics 
student majoring in journalism to become 
proficient in one part of the home economics 
field so that she may excel in a certain line 
of writing. The choice of a home eco- 
nomics subject is made from applied art, 
child development, foods and nutrition, 
institutional management, education, tex- 
tiles and clothing, household equipment, 
and home management. Besides this spe- 
cific training in home economics and in 
journalism, there are the usual require- 
ments in cultural and scientific subjects. 

The journalism student feels a strong 
professional attitude toward her work. 
Visits to the campus from outstanding home 
economics journalists stimulate this atti- 
tude. Many requests for graduates trained 
in publicity are received each year, and 
positions of responsibility on metropolitan 
newspapers and national magazines and 
with advertising agencies, utilities, and 
manufacturers are filled by these graduates. 

Perhaps the impetus from advertising 
may be in part responsible for the new 
positions available to women in the writing 
field. The college is sensing a new interest 
in the field of journalism. The department 
of journalism is making a very conscious 
effort to analyze its service and is measuring 
results by the opportunities and successes 
which come to its graduates. 


$ 
THE VALUE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
TRAINING! 
KATHERINE RAE FAILS 


Women’s place, until the last few years, 
has been in the home. Few women seri- 
ously considered any other career than that 
of homemaking. But today, with the rise 


! See editorial on page 620. 
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of women’s rights, they have demanded an 
equal chance with the men in the world 
and are working side by side with men 
while many able-bodied men are idle. One 
of the results of this is that many schools 
are ignoring the most important study of 
a girl’s life, homemaking. 

What is the use, you say, of teaching 
homemaking in the schools? Why can’t 
it be taught at home? It could be and was 
in our grandmother’s day; but where, in the 
hurry and flurry of today, is time to be 
found at home to teach it? And who will 
teach it? Many mothers have gone mod- 
ern and have a career. There is no need 
to teach children to cook and sew; a deli- 
catessen shop is across the street, and 
clothes can be bought ready-made and very 
cheaply at most of the downtown shops, 
many people say. Home is ceasing to be 
an institution as it should be and is merely 
a stopping place between work, shows, 
dinners, and dances. And with the loss 
of home life come the economic, social, and 
moral problems of the modern world. 

Is it necessary that homemaking be 
taught in every school, that girls be trained 
in the essentials of keeping a happy home? 
Ask any girl who is studying homemaking 
and she will answer very emphatically yes. 
Careers are wonderful for girls until mar- 
riage, but what girl is there who won’t 
admit that she intends some day to have a 
home of her own? 

I am a senior in high school this year. 
My major has been homemaking; not that 
I want it for a life career, nor should I like 
to teach it. I want a career! You see I 
am as independent as the rest of my gen- 
eration, but I must live while I am prepar- 
ing for a career as well as while I am work- 
ing for it, and homemaking helps me to 
live a more useful and happy life. Isn’t 
that in itself a reason well worth the time I 
spend studying it? 

I come from a home of what is called the 
middle class. We have little money to 
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spend frivolously and most assuredly none 
to throw away. Like many other families, 
we were hit by the depression; but we are 
learning to economize and forget depres- 
sion. My parents are well educated and 
broadmirded; all of us children have a 
start of a good education. We are a nor- 
mal and happy family. 

Since I was a small child I have had a 
large share in our family life, being the 
oldest girl in the family. I have always 
helped with cooking and housework and 
quite often find it my duty to manage the 
household entirely. 

When I entered high school I began the 
study of clothing. In this class I learned 
about the choice, cost, care, and construc- 
tion of clothing. I have less money than 
many of my girl friends to spend on cloth- 
ing, but through this training I have been 
able to make very attractive clothes for 
myself and feel justly proud that I have 
made them. When friends admire a new 
dress of my sister’s, I get a real thrill out 
of thinking how I fashioned it for her out 
of an old one of mine, twice altered and 
dyed. 

In my second year of clothing I learned 
to make tailored clothes, and when I spied 
a couple of remnants of good woolen ma- 
terial in a store I bought them for the 
small sum of one dollar apiece and made 
myself a suit, designing my own pattern. 
Imagine my delightful surprise when the 
fall suits came in at seeing one quite similar 
to mine in one of the highest priced shops 
in town! 

Because I knew how to sew and friends 
had seen the clothes I had made, I had a 
chance to earn a little extra money by sew- 
ing for friends and acquaintances. 

Last year I studied advanced home- 
making, and in this course we learned the 
fundamentals of a happy home, relation- 
ships in the home, etiquette, and ideal 
homes of America. Through this study I 
have learned to be a better member of my 
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home and to make it a more pleasant and 
cheerful place in which to live and bring 
my friends. 

The old saying “Charity begins at home”’ 
can be used here, adding that almost any 
trait of character, good or bad, has its 
origin in the home; and for girls who are 
planning a career, a course in etiquette, 
which is given in almost any homemaking 
course, would not be amiss in their edu- 
cation. 

This year I am finishing my course in 
homemaking with advanced foods; and 
although I have cooked for my family and 
thought I knew a great deal about it, I 
have found that cooking is like all things 
in life, one never knows it all, and the more 
one knows, the more one knows there is 
more to know. In this course we study 
art in the home, how to prepare meals and 
serve them attractively, and etiquette in 
the home. We have learned that many an 
old dish or left-over can be dressed up to 
look and taste like new. One of our proj- 
ects is a scrapbook and recipe book, which 
I find very fascinating work—or shall I 
say play?—for leisure hours. 

Yes, homemaking is interesting and ex- 
ceedingly beneficial, for we are learning to 
be not only housekeepers but homemakers 
as well in modern America. 


$ 


WHAT THE HOTEL EXPECTS OF 
THE COLLEGE-TRAINED 
APPRENTICE! 


TROY E. HIMMELMAN 


Home economics plays an important 
part in the hotel business, as a hotel is 
nothing more than a very large home oper- 
ated as a commercial enterprise. The 
principles of home economics are being 


1 Presented before the department of home 
economics in institution administration at the 1936 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Seattle. 
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applied to the hotel business by several 
colleges and universities. Thus in the 
hotel training course at Cornell University 
the special courses in institutional manage- 
ment and home economics constitute the 
most important part. Similar courses are 
offered at Michigan State College and 
Washington State College. 

I believe that hotels and restaurants need 
to improve their personnel by bringing into 
the business a few specially trained people 
who expect to make the hotel business 
their profession and who may have higher 
ideals of public service than those who just 
happen to start working in a hotel or 
restaurant and to whom the business 
furnishes merely a job. In fact, the 
American Hotel Association and our own 
Washington State Hotel Association ac- 
tively sponsor and encourage hotel training 
courses. 

Such courses are not easy of accomplish- 
ment as there are a great many angles to 
the problem. The four major points to be 
considered are: (1) the attitude or policy 
of the college or university in selecting 
students to major in a course of hotelkeep- 
ing, (2) the curriculum, (3) the attitude of 
the student toward the business, and (4) 
the attitude of the hotel manager in training 
the graduate. 

You who are the faculty and the teachers 
must first select for us a student who has 
certain necessary qualifications or char- 
acteristics that will be of help tous. When 
students are considering going into the 
hotel or restaurant business, you should 
encourage only those who apparently have 
qualifications for success in this line of work. 
These include personality, good appear- 
ance, poise, ambition, willingness to work 
long hours, versatility, ability to think of 
several things at once, willingness to learn 
and co-operate with others, and good char- 
acter and principles. 

The course of study should be made 
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quite specific by obtaining as much informa- 
tion as possible from practical and experi- 
enced hotel operators. Great stress should 
be placed on the preparation and serving of 
food to the public, as in our business food 
must be sold at a profit and not as a matter 
of trying to serve a certain number of 
people at so much per head. Financial 
matters, general business practices, and a 
good knowledge of accounting are im- 
portant, as is also knowledge of building 
maintenance, fundamentals of heating 
plants, electrical machinery, and plumbing. 
Advertising and promoting new business 
should be covered and training in simple 
psychology to help the student in his rela- 
tions with guests and his conduct generally. 

The student should be thoroughly in- 
structed in the attitude he is to adopt when 
he is taken into an organization where the 
majority of his fellow employees have not 
had the advantages of a college education 
and where very possibly the manager and 
department heads are not college people. 
He must be humble until he has had that 
practical, everyday experience that will 
fit him for that executive position toward 
which he is striving. 

The hotel manager must also adopt the 
right attitude toward the newcomer from 
college. It is his duty to instruct the 
student how to conduct himself among his 
fellow employees and in his relations with 
his superiors; in large organizations there 
must be no apparent favoritism shown. 
Most managers are very much interested in 
building up a smooth-running organization 
and welcome an employee who shows intelli- 
gence and adaptability; if he has a good 
background of education or special training, 
so much the better for all concerned. If 
the student has characteristics which make 
him liked by others, his success will come 
comparatively easily as all his associates, 
from the manager on down, will lend a 
helping hand. 
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WOMEN’S AND PROFESSIONAL 
WORK IN THE W.P.A. 


In reorganizing the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration a few months ago, dividing 
lines were drawn somewhat differently from 
those in the earlier set-up. For example, 
instead of maintaining a separate division 
on women’s work, the present plan groups 
under what is known as the Division of 
Women’s and Professional Projects both the 
projects especially planned to employ 
women and others for men and women. 
Ellen S. Woodward, whom home economists 
came to know as director of the former 
Division of Women’s Work, is now assistant 
administrator in charge of the broader 
program. 

As its name implies, the division has a 
double function: to see that women receive 
equal consideration with men and to put 
both men and women to work on projects 
suited to their skills or ability. The proj- 
ects which fall under its jurisdiction differ 
from most W.P.A. ones in that they do not 
involve constructional activity; it is because 
so many of them call for special training or 
ability that the word “professional” is 
used in the name of the division. 

Whatever the project, care is taken to 
provide people with work commensurate 
with their capacities and skills, bearing in 
mind the possibility of their future em- 
ployment in private industry. The ex- 
perienced person is assigned to work which 
will enable him to preserve and increase his 
skill. The inexperienced person is assigned 
to a project on which he may acquire 
training. 

Among what may be spoken of as the 
professional projects are the professional 


and technical surveys and the projects that 
employ special artistic or literary talent. 
Conspicuous to home economists among the 
former is, of course, the nation-wide study 
of family expenditures described in the 
February JOURNAL. Other studies have 
been made for state planning boards and 
various federal agencies, not to mention 
the nation-wide one of historic buildings or 
that of the American Merchant Marine. 
Through Federal Project No. 1, needy 
artists, musicians, professional theater 
workers, and writers are given an oppor- 
tunity to earn their living and to prac- 
tice their professions and maintain their 
skills. All of us have seen or heard of 
cases in which by utilizing the services of 
W.P.A. artists schools, libraries, hospitals, 
and other public buildings have been 
furnished with mural or easel paintings or 
sculptural decoration of permanent artistic 
value. Many of us, also, have been greatly 
interested in the music and theater projects 
in which W.P.A. musicians and players 
furnish entertainment, either free or for a 
nominal fee, to many underprivileged per- 
sons who otherwise could not afford this 
normal enjoyment. And we are all looking 
forward to seeing at least our own local 
sections of the national guidebook for the 
United States, which will be the first truly 
comprehensive book of its kind ever pub- 
lished and which is the major work under- 
taken by the Federal Writers’ Project. 
Library projects extend reading facilities 
to many rural communities for the first 
time; and thanks to them, magazines and 
books are taken to isolated readers in 
remote mountain regions. W.P.A. book 
repair projects are responsible for the return 
to circulation of thousands of books which 
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the authorities in various localities would be 
financially unable to recondition without 
such assistance. 

There is also a nursing and public health 
program under the W.P.A. Through it 
workers assist in immunization campaigns 
against diphtheria, typhoid, whooping 
cough, and other diseases, or single out for 
clinical and hospital care thousands of 
crippled children whose physical defects 
would otherwise remain untreated. On 
some projects clinics are held for hookworm, 
malaria, and pellagra. W.P.A. nurses 
assist in prenatal and postnatal care and 
render service in cases of general illness in 
underprivileged homes. 

Other projects in operation include the 
translation of books into Braille, the preser- 
vation of museum specimens of value to the 
scientific world, the furnishing of clerical 
help to communities whose normal budgets 
are insufficient to cover much-needed 
routine work, and the beautification of 
grounds around public buildings. The 
whole list is too long to give here, but it is 
not needed to show that while men and 
women are being trained and given a 
chance to retain their skills, other people, 
young and old, and even whole communi- 
ties, are sharing the benefits of the program. 

Considering that most of the W.P.A. 
projects on which women are employed fall 
under the Division of Women’s and Pro- 
fessional Projects, it is not surprising to 
find that out of a total of about 600,000 
persons working on its projects nearly 
400,000 are needy, employable women who 
are economic heads of families. In this 
connection it is interesting to know that 
women represent about 16 per cent of all 
the workers employed in W.P.A. projects 
and that this proportion is not so unlike the 
figures for heads of families, which show 
women as making up 13 per cent. 

Some of the projects planned especially 
for women have very direct interest for 
home economists. Many of the latter have 
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been actively concerned with the sewing 
projects, which in many places were among 
the first to be organized. The large number 
of unskilled women on the relief rolls and 
the need of almost every community for 
clothing for its destitute families on relief 
account for the fact that more than half 
the W.P.A. women workers have been 
assigned to sewing projects. These proj- 
ects are an indirect aid to other industries 
because they involve the federal purchase of 
materials and equipment for use in the 
workrooms. 

Two projects even more closely connected 
with homemaking are the one for what are 
called housekeeping aides and the one on 
training for householdemployment. In the 
former, needy women who are practical 
homemakers are employed to assist in 
housework and child care in homes of 
needy families where the housewife is ill—a 
service that frequently saves the com- 
munity the expense of hospital or institu- 
tional care for members of these families. 
Thanks to Mrs. Woodward, JouRNAL read- 
ers learned in September about the house- 
hold employment training courses which the 
W.P.A. has instituted for needy young 
women in 173 centers. Besides aiding the 
trainees, these courses help to meet the 
demand for capable household workers and 
tend to improve the standards recognized 
for such work by both employers and em- 
ployees. 

Perhaps most significant of all the proj- 
ects, from the home economics point of 
view, is the one by which hot lunches are 
served to underprivileged children. Mrs. 
Woodward’s article on page 592 describes 
it from the point of view of the adminis- 
tration in Washington, while Mrs. Hynes’ 
little paper on page 608 tells how it actually 
works out in a medium-sized city. It is 
most encouraging to read the almost unani- 
mous testimony as to the far-reaching 
influence of well-managed school lunches 
and to realize that the central direction of 
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this nation-wide project is in the hands of 
people who appreciate and emphasize its 
great educational value. 


$ 


A STUDY OF EDUCATION FOR HOME 
LIVING 


To all interested in home economics in 
our public school systems it is fine news 
that the General Education Board has com- 
missioned the making of a study this year 
of the work being done at the secondary 
and college levels in education for home 
living, and also that the Board has chosen 
to make the study Miss Ivol Spafford of 
the University of Minnesota. JOURNAL 
readers will remember her paper on ‘The 
Meaning of Integration for Home Eco- 
nomics” in the May issue. Other proofs 
of her special qualifications for the work 
(which will take only part of her time) are 
her present interests as assistant to the 
director in charge of curriculum revision at 
the General College of the University of 
Minnesota and the fact that she is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, one of whose major 
interests at present is the integration of the 
school curriculum. 

The time is decidedly ripe for such a 
study. Many schools are becoming in- 
terested in education for home living, 
although as yet few have made it one of the 
basic purposes of the entire program. 
Home economics has done much along this 
line, though most offerings, even within 
this field, have not been definitely organized 
to make their maximum contribution to 
well-rounded education for home living. 
Science teachers also are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with the application 
of science principles to problems of home 
life. A few industrial arts teachers have 
directed attention to problems of housing. 
Some of the unified programs of the sec- 
ondary schools are concerned with the 
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home, especially at the junior high school 
level. A few junior colleges have seen 
education for home living as an important 
function. College curriculum revision in 
home economics departments is becoming 
increasingly concerned with the educational 
needs of the girl herself during her first two 
years of college both as a basis for and as 
a complement to her professional education 
during the remaining years. 

Such being the case, this study will give 
attention to work in many fields. No 
attempt will be made to find out how many 
schools are offering education for home 
living, nor how many pupils are receiving 
such instruction. Miss Spafford expects 
to go to a small number of selected schools 
of different types throughout the country 
where she will visit classes and discuss the 
school program with the school officials 
and teachers to find out the purposes of the 
work offered, the means used to attain 
these, and the manner of evaluating results 
both formal and informal. She will also 
make contacts with persons directly con- 
nected with various experimental programs 
to find out both their attitude toward 
education for home living and the pro- 
visions being made for it in the school. A 
third group with whom she will consult 
will be the curriculum experts who are very 
influential in curriculum revision and re- 
organization in a large number of state and 
city programs. 

Such a study will have a number of 
values. It should help in defining more 
clearly the field of education for home 
living and in providing information as to 
the means by which such education is being 
attained in different school systems. More 
important perhaps is the possibility of 
bringing clearly before educational leaders 
the need for such education so that those 
responsible for the direction and adminis- 
tration of programs of education may ex- 
amine their own practices and decide not 
only what should be done but evaluate their 
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resources for achieving these newer pur- 
poses of formal schooling. While not con- 
fined to the field of home economics, the 
study has a double interest to home econ- 
omists because of their present interest 
in education for home living and because 
many of them are greatly concerned as to 
the relation between home economics and 
other fields in the reorganized school 
programs. 
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HITCHHIKING IN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL VOCABULARY 


In an article about character education 
which came out in School and Society for 
February 13, Dr. William Clark Trow 
introduced the term “eupedics.” The 
person who wrote an abstract of the paper 
for the June JouRNAL included the word 
without a definition. Soon a reader wrote 
in to ask what it meant, saying that she 
had not been able to find it in any diction- 
ary and that it had “baffled several 
professionals.” In fact: 


A physician pondered over it quite a time; and 
after his final analysis (as is the habit of doctors) 
taking the Latin “ped” as his foundation for its 
derivation, he announced in triumph it meant 
“hitchhiker.” 


We immediately gave Dr. Trow his 
chance to chuckle and promptly received 
this in reply: 

Many thanks for the letter informing me of the 
hitchhiker definition of eupedics. Those medicoes, 
when they put their minds on it, certainly get some 
place. I floated the term as a possible substitute 
for the cumbersome “character education” to see 
where it would land, but I hardly expected to find it 
thumbing a ride on the highway. 


All of which tempts one to speculate 
whether it is by some sort of etymological 
hitchhiking that new words get into the 
linguistic traffic. If so, maybe it would be 
a good plan to give a lift to eupedics. 
According to Dr. Trow’s original definition, 
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it has as legitimate a claim to a ride as— 
well, say almost any of the “units of dis- 
course” which the Survey collected for its 
July midmonthly issue from the utterances 
of educational authorities and which the 
JournaL gleefully noted in October Mis- 
cellany. As Dr. Trow says, a new word is 
needed to indicate the proper objective of a 
character education program; and this one 
certainly comes of what home economists at 
least accept as good stock: 


Contrasting with eugenics, it emphasizes environ- 
mental rather than hereditary factors, and it sup- 
plements the little used euthenics, by giving the 
emphasis to the improvement of childhood and 
youth, by using the same stem as the unfortunately 
archaic word pedagogy and more recent coinages 
such as orthopedics and pediatrics. A eupedic 
program, then, would have as its main objective 
the better adjustment of children to their environ- 


ment. 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1936 


With most of the state legislatures due to 
meet during the coming winter and with all 
political parties giving at least lip service 
to the abolition of child labor, it is to be 
hoped that the season will see unusually 
widespread and active work for legislation 
to control the exploitation of children by 
unscrupulous employers, especially for the 
further adoption of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Before long the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics 
Association and its affiliated associations 
will doubtless be getting their programs 
under way. Meanwhile, it is interesting to 
recall what happened during the first nine 
months of 1936, and this is easily done by 
reading an editorial from the September 
issue of the American Child, the monthly 
paper of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City: 

The child labor record of the 1936 state legisla- 
tures can be briefly summarized—for although nine 
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states met in regular session and several in special 
session, comparatively little was accomplished. 

Rhode Island was the one bright spot: it joined 
the ranks of states with a 16-year age minimum for 
school leaving and employment, established a 48- 
hour week for women and minors under 18, and 
enacted excellent industrial home work and mini- 
mum wage laws. These are real achievements. 

Other child labor legislation included a resolution 
in Massachusetts authorizing the Department of 
Labor and Industries to determine what processes 
and occupations are so dangerous that minors under 
18 should be excluded and to draft legislation for 
presentation to the next Legislature; New York’s 
prohibition of the employment of persons under 18 
years on premises used for retail sale of alcoholic 
beverages; South Carolina’s bill to establish an 
8-hour day and 40-hour week for textile employees, 
with a proviso that it will not take effect until the 
states of Georgia and North Carolina adopt similar 
legislation; Virginia’s revision of its child labor 
law, strengthening provisions regarding the em- 
ployment of minors in dangerous occupations. 

A few general labor laws also should be noted, 
especially the creation of a Department of Labor 
in Louisiana and in South Carolina. 

On the other side of the ledger are many good 
bills which went down to defeat: the Child Labor 
Amendment was considered in five states but 
ratified in none. New York, following its usual 
custom, refused to allow a vote upon the measure 
despite an excellent public hearing at which tremen- 
dous interest was expressed. 

Sixteen-year bills failed of passage in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey and the 16-year provision 
originally introduced in the Virginia law was 
deleted before its passage; measures curtailing 
hours of work were defeated in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina; Mississippi also turned 
down a bill to create a State Department of Labor. 

All in all, the year’s record is one more indication 
that state legislatures cannot be relied upon to curb 
the evils of child labor—within the next few hun- 
dred years. A detailed summary of legislation 
introduced and action taken will be sent on request. 
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WHAT A GIRL AND HER MOTHER 
THINK OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


In connection with her work for a 
master’s thesis one of the graduate students 
in the department of vocational education 
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at the University of Idaho last year asked 
girls in high school homemaking classes all 
over the state to write what value they 
thought home economics training had for 
them. From over a hundred replies, the 
one selected as best is that which we have 
the pleasure of publishing on page 613. 
Mothers were invited to add their com- 
ments to the girls’, and Miss Fails’ mother 
wrote as follows: 


I feel that my daughter has received a great deal 
of good from the study of homemaking. She has 
learned to pay more attention to details, to do 
things systematically and well instead of merely 
“getting them done,” and to work well without 
supervision or help. She is also able now to make 
and care for her own clothing and help with family 


sewing. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


The committee in charge of the consu- 
mer education project which the American 
Home Economics Association is carrying on 
under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 
(see editorials in March and June) has 
decided to concentrate on the preparation 
of material especially adapted to the needs 
of teachers and group leaders and to issue 
this as frequently as practicable. To fi- 
nance the mimeographing and distribution, 
subscriptions of $1 will be accepted for 
this “Consumer Education Service” from 
September to September. Subscriptions 
received now will include the material pre- 
viously prepared: (1) an annotated list of 
books, bulletins, and mimeographed ma- 
terial of use to teachers and leaders who 
have only limited time, funds, and library 
facilities; (2) a newsletter dated June 1936 
which cites recent developments in stand- 
ardization, labeling, government aid to 
consumers, new publications, co-opera- 
tives, advertising, and trade promotion. 
Prepaid orders may be sent to American 
Home Economics Association, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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RESEARCH 
RECENT TRENDS IN VITAMIN RESEARCH! 


R. ADAMS DUTCHER 
Pennsylvania State College 


AyAIN DISCUSSING the topic as- 
KZA signed to me, I have made no 
a attempt to make a complete 
= survey of recent literature. I 
attempted to stress representative 
types of research work of the past two or 
three years and to emphasize certain types 
of investigations which have assumed im- 
portance in connection with our own re- 
search program at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Carotene and vitamin A. Since the dis- 
covery that beta carotene is the precursor 
of vitamin A, nutrition workers have been 
devoting considerable time and attention 
to the establishment of carotene as an in- 
ternational reference standard for the as- 
say of vitamin A. Asa result, three types 
of research activity have been stimulated 
with the hope that all chemical and biologi- 
cal variables could be ascertained. These 
research activities can be classified as fol- 
lows: (a) methods of isolation and purifica- 
tion of beta carotene, (b) feeding technique 
studies accompanied by chemical and physi- 
cal measurements with the view of estab- 
lishing recommendations for unitage, and 
(c) studies which have led to a better under- 
standing of physiological functions of caro- 
tene. 

The American committee, working at the 
request of the revision committee of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, has co- 
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1Presented before the food and nutrition division 
of the American Home Economics Association, 
Seattle, Washington, July 9, 1936. 
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operated with the League of Nations com- 
mittee, and many laboratories in many 
countries have been studying various phases 
of this question. 

One of the first problems which con- 
fronted workers in this field was the selec- 
tion of a suitable solvent, for it soon became 
evident that some solvents were better than 
others. Workers in my laboratory (1) 
soon ascertained that mineral oil could not 
be used as a solvent for carotene, owing to 
the fact that this oil is not absorbed in the 
digestive tract; and since it possesses a pref- 
erential solvent effect on carotene, the 
latter is excreted with the unabsorbed 
mineral oil, thus preventing carotene utili- 
zation. It also became evident that caro- 
tene was not stable in all solvents (2), 
with the result that several laboratories 
made a study of this question, using biolog- 
ical response, color comparisons, and light 
absorption studies with various solvents 
under various conditions. It was found 
that solvents could be arranged in the fol- 
lowing order so far as their superiority is 
concerned in stabilizing beta carotene: 
cottonseed oil, sesame oil, coconut oil, 
olive oil, corn oil, and wheat-germ oil. It 
was found that it was impossible to use 
esters such as ethyl] laurate owing to the 
fact that carotene was unusually labile in 
this type of solvent. It was found that 
additions of hydroquinone improved the 
keeping qualities of carotene when ethyl 
laurate was used as the solvent. Caro- 
tene is unstable in the light, and it has be- 
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come the practice to keep carotene prepara- 
tions in the dark and preferably in a cool 
place. Coconut oil has been a keen com- 
petitor of cottonseed oil for the introduc- 
tion of carotene into food and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. At present the inter- 
national reference samples are sent to 
workers over the world in small vials using 
coconut oil as the solvent and hydroquinone 
as the preservative. 

The first samples of carotene were col- 
lected from a number of laboratories over 
the world in 1931. These were sent to 
London, England, where they were all 
pooled into one large sample which was re- 
crystallized and purified. This was called 
the “international sample.” It is now evi- 
dent that this sample could not have been 
pure because 2.5 gamma to 5 gamma were 
required to produce the growth response 
required by the Sherman standard and to 
prevent xerophthalmia. As purification 
methods improved and methods were de- 
vised for the separation of the isomeric 
carotenes, the potency increased. Today 
crystalline beta carotene is available which 
prevents xerophthalmia and produces the 
slow growth required by the Sherman 
standard at doses as low as 0.5 gamma. 

Workers have reported varied successes 
with the application of light absorption 
technique on the determination of vitamin 
A content of miscellaneous oils. English 
workers, led by the Lister Institute, and 
the British pharmaceutical interests have 
made a rather thorough study of this 
problem. If all oils are saponified under 
standard conditions, if the unsaponifiable 
residues are dissolved in specified solvents 
such as cyclohexane, etc., it was found that 
light data could be used in a practical way 
and translated into biological units by using 
a factor to convert the extinction coefficient 
at 328 millimicrons to biological units (in- 
ternational). The conversion factor is, 


however, considered provisional. 
A few interesting and suggestive studies 
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have been made relative to the absorption 
and utilization of carotene and vitamin A. 
The work of Drummond and his associates 
(3) shows quite clearly that vitamin A 
exists in the lymph as an ester of the fatty 
acids. It is their suggestion that proper 
and efficient absorption of vitamin A is 
dependent upon esterification during or 
preceding absorption. Neither vitamin A 
nor carotene could be made to pass a dialyz- 
ing membrane, indicating that these sub- 
stances exist in colloidal form. 

Greaves and Schmidt (4), working with 
rats, suggest that the passage of carotene 
through the intestinal wall depends on the 
presence of bile acids, while the preformed 
vitamin A can be absorbed without the aid 
of bile acids or other bile ingredients. 

Davies and Moore (5) have fed massive 
doses of vitamin A to rats and have studied 
the speed with which this vitamin is lost, 
following relatively enormous liver storage. 
It is interesting to note that superfluous 
liver reserves are lost relatively rapidly 
compared with those reserves that are 
known to satisfy the normal physiological 
requirement. When carotene was fed this 
was not the case, and no explanation is as 
yet available for this apparent discrepancy 
in results. 

Ralli, Pariente, and their co-workers (6) 
have studied blood carotene in normal and 
diabetic individuals. The same doses of 
carotene in oil were administered orally to 
four normal and four diabetic individuals 
for a period of four months. Carotene rose 
to a higher point in the blood of diabetic 
patients and diminished at a slower rate 
after feeding. They interpret this to mean 
that the liver in diabetes has lost some of 
its power to transform carotene into vita- 
min A and that storage of carotene in the 
liver tends to delay absorption of blood 
carotene. 

Dr. Florence Tabor (7), working in my 
laboratory, has studied the effect of vita- 
min A (carotene) intake on the vitamin D 
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requirement of rats in the production and 
cure of rickets. She concluded that rela- 
tively large doses of carotene (90 interna- 
tional units per gram of food) tended to in- 
crease the severity of rickets during the 
depletion period, while there was a tendency 
for this amount of carotene slightly to re- 
tard recalcification during the curative 
period. She found that line-test and X-ray 
measurements gave the most accurate and 
dependable results, while bone ash and 
blood serum methods were less dependable. 
She places the greatest confidence in line- 
test values. 

Sutton, Setterfield, and Krauss (8) have 
studied the influence of vitamin A deficiency 
on the degeneration of nervous tissue in 
the rat. They observed a degeneration of 
the myelin sheath of peripheral nerves, 
which occurs about the same time as 
xerophthalmia, and found that the degener- 
ation had become extensive before symp- 
toms of paralysis could be noted. Ade- 
quate doses of vitamin A arrested the 
degenerative changes but did not relieve 
external symptoms once they had appeared. 
These authors suggest that the typical 
metaplasia observed in vitamin A deficiency 
may be due to similar changes in the phos- 
pholipids of epithelial cells, resulting in a 
disturbance of normal cell permeability. 

Zimmermann and Cowgill (9) have made 
a similar study in which they describe a 
nervous disorder characterized by muscular 
weakness, in-co-ordination, and, in severe 
cases, paralysis of the posterior extremities. 
They observed demyelination of the pe- 
ripheral nerves, particularly the sciatics. 
When the ration was supplemented with 
carotene this disorder did not develop. 
When carotene was added early in the experi- 
mental period animals were restored to 
good health. When the neurologic dis- 
order was allowed to become severe it was 
impossible to obtain relief by carotene 
administration. 

In spite of many clinical publications to 
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the contrary, papers still continue to appear 
relative to the influence of vitamin A on 
resistance to colds and respiratory infec- 
tions. Miss Cameron (10) of West Virginia 
could not prove that cod-liver oil, halibut- 
liver oil, or carotene reduced the average 
number of colds in a group of 200 students 
from October to April. She did conclude, 
however, that the average duration of colds 
was reduced as a result of vitamin A ther- 
apy. She emphasizes the fact that vitamin 
A is not a specific against colds, but states 
that it is a factor in reducing severity and 
duration of colds. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to sound the warning and make the 
point clear to the lay public that vitamin A 
cannot be considered a cure-all for colds. 

Dr. Redding (11) of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, advances arguments to prove that 
phlyctenular disease symptoms in humans 
and in rats are quite similar, as indicated 
by clinical and microscopic findings. He 
believes that this disease (which is some- 
times known as conjunctivitis lymphaticus 
or conjunctivitis exzematosa) is due to 
vitamin A deficiency and advocates larger 
doses of cod-liver oil as an aid in its treat- 
ment. 

A number of dairy research workers de- 
scribe a type of blindness in cattle which 
seems to be a form of vitamin A deficiency. 

Maynard and his co-workers (12) have 
continued their work on the production of 
muscular dystrophy in farm animals pro- 
duced by cod-liver oil feeding. While it is 
possible to demonstrate muscular dys- 
trophy in sheep and goats, recent results 
indicate no gross evidence of dystrophy in 
calves. They state that calves, if affected 
at all, are much less susceptible to cod-liver 
oil injury. It is premature, therefore, to 
anticipate a possibility of cod-liver oil in- 
jury in humans until more data are forth- 
coming. 

Papers continue to appear relative to the 
effect of diet on the carotene and vitamin A 
of cow’s milk. It is generally agreed that 
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goats and sheep possess a marked ability to 
transform carotene into vitamin A. Guern- 
sey and Jersey breeds might be considered 
pathological in this respect, going through 
life in a more or less continuous state of 
carotenemia. Our work at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College indicates that this is 
true, and we find no difference in the total 
biological value per gram of butter fat from 
the various breeds; but since Jersey and 
Guernsey milk contain more butter fat, it 
stands to reason that these milks will usu- 
ally contain more vitamin A units per 
quart, unless the milks are standardized to 
a uniform fat content. 

Meigs and Converse (13) of the United 
States Department of Agriculture advance 
evidence to prove that vitamin A (carotene) 
plays an important role in the production of 
satisfactory reproduction and lactation in 
dairy cattle. Wiseman, Kane, and Cary 
(14), working in the same laboratory, have 
studied the stability of carotene in baled 
alfalfa hay. Carotene destruction was 
found to be a function of temperature with 
a minimum loss of 2.6 per cent per month 
during the colder months (40°F.) to 6.5 
per cent per month during the warmer 
months. 

The B vitamins. I hesitate to discuss 
the newer developments so far as research 
work in the B complex field is concerned, 
because opinions are changing so rapidly. 
Suggestions have been made relative to the 
existence of Bi, Bo, Bs, By, Bs, Bs, H, Be 
and so on. In my opinion, we can delay 
discussion of B;, B,, and Bs; until we have 
more satisfactory proof of their existence 
and of their clinical importance. 

So far as my own interests are concerned, 
the outstanding development in regard to 
B, is the brilliant work of Williams and 
associates in this country and of English and 
German workers in the production of 
crystalline vitamin B, and the determination 
of its structure (15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21). 
Not only is it now available in limited 
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quantities for experimental work with lab- 
oratory animals, but since it has been syn- 
thesized in the laboratory the time may not 
be far off when the pure artificial product 
may be available at a lower cost. 

Most workers are now agreed that Wil- 
liams’ formula is essentially correct and 
that vitamin B, consists of a dimethyl- 
amino-pyrimidine nucleus attached to a 
4-methyl-5-6§-hydroxy ethyl-thiazole. The 
crystalline product has been used success- 
fully by a few clinical workers. 

I shall pass over a discussion of the work 
being done relative to the adoption of an 
accepted international assay technique, 
since referee committees are now at work in 
an attempt to arrive at a type of technique 
that will meet with general acceptance. 
Whether the official method (U. S. P.) 
will eventually be a pigeon method or a rat 
method is undecided. Whether growth, 
maintenance, feeding, or injection methods 
are preferable is still open to question. It 
would appear that crystalline B, will be 
adopted as the international standard to 
replace the acid clay adsorbate, but nothing 
further has been done so far as I am aware. 

Time will not permit a discussion of re- 
cent studies using the newer techniques, but 
I might add in closing my discussion of 
vitamin B, that Dr. Morgan and her co- 
workers (22) at California find that vitamin 
B; is not lost in appreciable amounts during 
the baking of bread and that the size of the 
loaf has some influence on the destruction of 
this vitamin. Less destruction seems to 
take place in the larger loaves. She states 
also that wheat germ has three times as 
much vitamin B (vitamin B,) as eggs, five 
to six times as much as cow’s milk, and 
two-thirds as much as beef liver. 

Dr. Kuhn of Heidelberg University has 
isolated flavin (d-riboflavin) from liver, 
milk, and eggs. Kuhn and some other 
European workers tend to call this pigment 
“B,” because of its growth-stimulating 
properties. Some workers have ascribed 
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dermatitis-curing properties to lactoflavin, 
but other workers (including ourselves) 
cannot find that this is always the case. 
We obtain a growth response, but the 
florid type of skin lesions do not respond 
to flavin additions to the diet. 

Gyérgy (23), publishing from Harris’ 
Laboratory at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, seems to have irrefutable evidence 
that the true anti-dermatitis factor is a heat 
stable fraction (probably identical with 
Chick’s ‘‘Y”’ factor) which he calls Bs. He 
feels that this factor plus flavin forms a 
combination which is biologically equiva- 
lent to the old G or Bz. Dr. Guerrant, in 
my laboratory, has data which seem to 
support this point of view, and we are in- 
clined to question the existence of the B, 
factor discussed by Kuhn, Elvehjem, and 
other workers. Fish muscle seems to be 
one of the best sources of Be, and it is in- 
teresting to note that fish muscle is usually 
almost devoid of B,. Gyérgy believes the 
type of rat dermatitis to be similar to 
acrodynia in infants and raises the question 
as to whether rat dermatitis is similar to or 
identical with human pellagra. 

Dann (24) of Duke University goes 
further in this regard and points out that 
maize, which is the principal food of 
pellagrins (and, therefore, the principal pel- 
lagra producing food), contains relatively 
large amounts of vitamin Bg, which cures 
rat dermatitis readily. Furthermore, Dann 
points out that human pellagra depends on 
action of light on the skin to bring out the 
characteristic bilaterally symmetrical der- 
matitis. This, he finds, is not the case 
with rats, since he can produce rat derma- 
titis with relative ease in the dark. How- 
ever, recent experiments by Dr. Guerrant 
lead us to believe that it is possible to pro- 
duce a bilaterally symmetrical type of rat 
dermatitis which seems to be similar to if 
not identical with that which characterizes 
human pellagra. 

The chemistry of the flavin molecule has 
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been elucidated by Karrer, Kuhn, Stern, 
Von Euler and co-workers (25), and their 
conclusions have been confirmed by labora- 
tory synthesis. Lactoflavin is now defi- 
nitely recognized as 6, 7-dimethy] ribity] iso- 
alloxazin and is sometimes referred to as a 
riboflavin. 

A large number of related compounds have 
been synthesized by substitution in the iso- 
alloxazin nucleus or by varying the con- 
figuration of the carbohydrate side chain. 
Flavin has been isolated from Warburg’s 
“yellow enzyme” and Warburg, Kuhn, 
Theorell, and Von Euler have indulged in 
a series of interesting theoretical discussions 
relative to the possible interrelationship of 
vitamins, enzymes, and hormones. Flavin 
is readily inactivated by light but is pro- 
tected from light inactivation by oxygen. 

Dr. Guerrant (26), in my laboratory, has 
studied the influence of the type of carbo- 
hydrate on the synthesis of vitamins B and 
G in the digestive tract of rats which prac- 
tice coprophagy. His results indicate that 
sucrose, glucose, and starch are usually as- 
similated sufficiently rapidly so that these 
carbohydrates rarely reach the cecum in 
appreciable amounts. Dextrin, on the other 
hand, is digested and assimilated at a slower 
rate, with the result that this carbohydrate 
reaches the cecum where organisms (prob- 
ably yeasts) have an opportunity to multi- 
ply. These organisms synthesize the B 
and G complex, which is not readily assimi- 
lated in the lower bowel but is voided in 
the feces. Lactose occupies an intermedi- 
ate position between the soluble sugars and 
dextrin. When feces are reingested by 
coprophagous rats, sufficient amounts of 
vitamins B and G are absorbed to supply 
the needs of the rat for indefinite periods. 
It is necessary, therefore, to keep these 
facts in mind in assaying foods for vitamins 
B and G. 

Hogan and Richardson (27, 28) describe 
experiments in which rats are denuded and 
are caused to develop dermatitis on a diet 
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devoid of G but containing B (B,) in the 
form of tikitiki. Flavin additions produced 
a new growth of hair but had no effect 
on the florid type of dermatitis. Alcoholic 
extracts of starch or small doses of wheat- 
germ oil brought about complete healing of 
the skin lesions. Wheat-germ oil, how- 
ever, had no effect on relieving the denuded 
condition. It is clear, therefore, that we 
must proceed with caution before we will be 
in a position to recommend definite stand- 
ards for the assay of the various fractions of 
the old B complex. 

Vitamin C. After discussing the con- 
flicting data and opinions relative to the 
B complex, it is a relief to come to vitamin 
C. This vitamin is specifically an anti- 
scorbutic factor; hemorrhagic and dental 
responses are consistent and orderly; the 
chemistry of vitamin C is relatively simple 
and understandable; and this vitamin can 
now be assayed with reasonable accuracy 
by chemical means (29). 

As a result of the development of titra- 
tion methods for vitamin C (ascorbic acid), 
a relatively voluminous literature has ap- 
peared regarding the distribution of this 
factor in foods and tissues. The fact that 
vitamin C is found in so many growing 
tissues has led to the belief that it may be 
of considerable importance in vital proc- 
esses. Cambridge University workers 
have shown that ascorbic acid appears 
simultaneously with vital reproductive 
changes when eggs are incubated and when 
seeds are germinated. 

As a result of the fact that ascorbic acid 
is very labile, being reversibly oxidized and 
reduced, evidence is accumulating which in- 
dicates that this vitamin may play an im- 
portant role in certain enzyme systems. It 
seems clear that ascorbic acid plays a part 
in hydrogen transfer during tissue respira- 
tion and may act as an activator of molecu- 
lar oxygen. 

Ascorbic acid exists almost entirely in re- 
duced form in living tissue and, with the 
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exception of citrus fruits, seems to be high- 
est in those types of tissues characterized by 
high metabolic activity. It is found in 
most animal tissues and is highest in glandu- 
lar tissues and lower in adipose and muscu- 
lar tissues. Oxygen uptake is lowered in 
vitamin C deficiency, and its absence 
brings about characteristic changes in teeth, 
bones, and blood-vessel walls. 

It can be synthesized by birds and rats, 
and its distribution in the tissues is the same 
as that of those animals which must obtain 
this factor from the food supply. The 
precursor or precursors of ascorbic acid in 
rats and chickens is a matter of conjecture, 
although Guha and Ghosh have expressed 
the opinion that mannose is one of the 
precursors. We are now also investigating 
this phase of the problem in our laboratory. 

Considerable evidence exists (starting 
with the work of Dr. A. F. Hess) to show 
that there is a loss of resistance to certain 
types of infection when the ascorbic acid 
supply is low. Rinehart (30) of California 
contends that a form of rheumatic fever 
usually develops in guinea pigs as a result 
of infections which accompany a vitamin-C- 
deficient diet. 

Latest work on the stability of vitamin C 
in foods adds very little to what we have 
already known. Many environmental fac- 
tors are unfavorable, such as light, high 
temperatures, oxidation, contact with cop- 
per and certain other metals, liberation of 
oxidative enzymes by tissue disorganiza- 
tion. It is of interest to know that many 
of the better canning organizations now 
produce canned goods which compare favor- 
ably in vitamin C content with that of the 
fresh food materials from which they were 
made. 

Reports from all over the world indicate 
that we still have a vitamin-C-deficiency 
problem. Blood fragility tests, urine titra- 
tions, and other methods are offering new 
possibilities for diagnosis of vitamin C 
deficiency. No present method is com- 
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pletely satisfactory. Toxic substances and 
pathological disturbances may affect capil- 
lary resistance, leading to incorrect diag- 
nosis of incipient scurvy. Individuals vary 
in their storage of vitamin C, and it is not 
possible to excrete this vitamin in the urine 
until the tissues are saturated. This may 
account for the fact that differences of 
opinion exist relative to the effect of the 
vitamin C content of the diet on the vita- 
min C content of cow’s milk. 

Dr. Guerrant, Dr. Bechdel, and their 
students (31) at the Pennsylvania State 
College have just finished a study of the 
influence of breed characteristics and stage 
of lactation on the vitamin C content of 
cow’s milk. Of five breeds studied, milk 
from the Brown Swiss breed contained the 
most ascorbic acid, while milk from Hol- 
stein cattle contained the least. These 
differences, although significant, were not 
marked. Stage of lactation had a definite 
influence on the ascorbic acid content of 
milk, this vitamin being high in the early 
stages of lactation, decreasing to a minimum 
in two months, and then increasing to a 
maximum in the latter stages of lactation. 
These fluctuations could be correlated 
with milk production, indicating a rather 
constant excretion of ascorbic acid, the 
concentration being higher at periods of 
low production and lower at periods of high 
milk production. 

Selleg and King (32) of the University of 
Pittsburgh, have studied the ascorbic acid 
content of human milk. They found that 
human milk had about four to five times 
as much vitamin C (ascorbic acid) as cow’s 
milk and that mother’s milk can be made 
richer in this vitamin by feeding orange 
juice, providing the mother’s diet has been 
deficient in this regard. If, however, the 
vitamin C intake has been high, it is im- 
possible to increase the vitamin C content 
of the milk above the optimum level of 
the individual. These authors conclude 


that an infant should receive an average of 
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50 mg. per day of ascorbic acid during the 
nursing period. 

Vitamin D and rickets. The conviction 
has been growing that we are confronted 
with the problem of recognizing more than 
one vitamin D. Researches of Bills, Koch, 
Waddell, and their co-workers (33) point to 
the fact that cholesterol or some product 
of cholesterol is activatable with ultraviolet 
light and that this substance is not identical 
with ergosterol in physiological action. All 
researches to date indicate that the acti- 
vated cholesterol preparations, when fed to 
chickens, possess physiological properties 
which seem to be identical with those pos- 
sessed by the natural vitamin D of cod-liver 
oil. 

Cholesterol can also be activated by 
chemical means. Bills and McDonald 
have obtained an active antirachitic prod- 
uct by heating cholesterol with fuller’s 
earth and have advanced the opinion that 
more than one antirachitic isomer of choles- 
terol may exist. Yoder has made a sul- 
fonated product from cholesterol, after 
dehydration, which possesses antirachitic 
potency. Other cholesterol and ergosterol 
derivatives have been shown to be acti- 
vatable. 

Bills expresses the opinion that at least 
seven forms of vitamin D exist and that 
it is theoretically possible to postulate a 
great number of molecular configurations 
which may possess antirachitic properties. 

Dr. P. C. Jeans (34) of the University of 
Iowa has just published an interesting 
résumé of all clinical literature to date 
which has to do with vitamin D require- 
ments of humans. He recognizes two 
forms of vitamin D, that from animal 
sources and that from plant sources. He 
emphasizes the difficulty of correlating rat 
data with human demands and stresses the 
danger of restricting the use of vitamin D 
solely for recalcification, particularly as 
measured by clinical observations. While 
X-ray methods are useful, he feels they do 
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not give information regarding optimal 
calcium retention and other conditions. 

In discussing the clinical value of vita- 
min D milks he stresses the point that cal- 
cium retentions in infants are variable and 
that best results are obtained when the 
daily intake is around 400 international 
units per quart, which is roughly equivalent 
to one teaspoonful of average cod-liver oil 
(350 international units). 

Dr. Jeans states that irradiated milk is 
satisfactory but that it probably usually 
contains about the threshold amount of 
vitamin D necessary for calcium retention 
and growth, namely, 95 to 100 international 
units. He also discusses such products as 
yeast milk or metabolized milk, cod-liver 
oil (concentrate) milk, activated ergosterol 
milk. He further states that cod-liver oil 
milk and irradiated milk seem to be equal 
in potency, unit for unit, while metabolized 
milks and ergosterol milks seem to be of 
equal antirachitic value. He feels that the 
differences existing between the two classes 
of milk are not great and suggests a ratio of 
1.5 to 1.0, classifying all milks containing 
animal sources of D in one group and all 
milks containing vegetable sources of D in 
the other. He lays considerable emphasis 
on the necessity of feeding 400 international 
units of vitamin D per day to insure a 
sufficient supply for proper calcification, 
calcium retention, and growth. Dr. Jeans 
concludes his excellent résumé of the litera- 
ture with the statement that no data are 
available to determine directly the mini- 
mum rickets-preventing dose of vegetable- 
source vitamin D or the amount of this 
factor which permits good growth and 
proper calcium retention. 

Vitamin E. I know of no outstanding 
developments in the vitamin E research 
field for the past two years which merit 
emphasis here beyond the statement that 
considerable progress is being made in the 
chemical study of this antisterility factor. 
Evans and co-workers, Askew, Olcott, and 
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Drummond, have published a number of 
papers regarding such subjects as the 
methods of isolation, the physical and 
chemical properties of potent fractions; but 
no one has arrived at definite conclusions 
regarding its structure other than to sug- 
gest that it may be an unsaturated sterol. 
Emerson, Emerson, and Evans (35, 36) 
have recently announced the isolation of 
an alcohol which appears to be similar to, 
if not identical with, vitamin E so far as 
physiological properties are concerned. 

Evans and Lepkovsky (37, 38) have 
continued their interesting work on fat- 
free diets. They describe a type of sterility 
which apparently is not identical with 
vitamin E sterility and a type of dermatitis 
which is evidently a characteristic fat- 
deficiency disease. It is possible to prevent 
and cure the disease with small amounts of 
unsaturated fatty acids of the type of 
linoleic and linolenic acid. The term “‘vita- 
min F” has been used in connection with 
these unsaturated fatty acids, but the 
designation has not yet received scientific 
recognition. 

It would appear, therefore, that the pre- 
dominating trends in vitamin research at 
present (as in the recent past) are in the 
direction of the isolation of vitamins and 
the determination of configuration followed 
by laboratory synthesis; the improvement 
and standardization of assay techniques 
and of vitamin unitage; the re-estimation 
of vitamin content of foods, vitamin stabil- 
ity during food processing, and so on, using 
the newer techniques; and further elucida- 
tion of the vital physiological functions of 
vitamins in the living organism. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


The School Cafeteria. By Mary DE GARMO 
Bryan. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1936, 726 pp., $3.50. 

It is a pleasure to be able to refer to an 
authoritative, complete publication dealing 
with the subject of the school lunchroom. The 
author has here brought together in well-organ- 
ized form material that will be of great value to 
those actively engaged in the management of 
school feeding units, to school officials and 
administrators, to lay groups interested in the 
school lunchroom problems, and to those 
teaching in the field of institution economics. 

As is to be expected, the author emphasizes 
throughout the book the educational and social 
values of the school lunchroom. Her stand for 
board of education control of all lunchrooms in 
the school system is to be commended; her 
recommendation of the professionally trained 
dietitian or manager is well stated. It seems 
to the reviewer that the discussions dealing 
with the manager, financial policies, legislation, 
and the purchasing of foods are especially 
valuable. Managers will find the chapter on 
menus useful and practical. The book contains 
the most complete bibliography yet assembled 
dealing with this particular school activity. 

An appendix of 371 pages presents useful 
tables of food specifications. These are aug- 
mented by information concerning size of 
portions and the number of such portions in the 
wholesale package, thus giving material useful 
in large quantity food production. 

The School Cafeteria is a welcome addition 
to libraries dealing with school administration, 
vocational home economics, and institution 
management. “Here is to be found past 
accomplishment and a vision of the future.”— 
ANNA M. Tracy, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 


Cooperative Democracy. By JAMES PETER 
WarBasseE. Third edition, completely re- 
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written. New York: Harper & Brothers 

Publishers, 1936, 285 pp., $2.50. 

During the past few years there has been an 
increasing interest in the problems of the con- 
sumer. The amazing growth of consumers’ 
co-operation has been described by Bertram 
Fowler in his recent book Consumer Coopera- 
tion in America [noted on page 476 of the 
September JourRNAL]. Now comes the third, 
completely revised edition of Cooperative 
Democracy by Dr. Warbasse, president of the 
Cooperative League of America, who writes 
from years of firsthand contact with co-opera- 
tive associations in this country and abroad. 
The author discusses the whole field of con- 
sumers’ co-operation as the basis of a practical 
economic and social philosophy. He carefully 
explains its forms and methods, its relation to 
government, labor, agriculture, and business. 
He also points out its shortcomings and the 
obstacles in its way, as well as its advantages 
and possibilities. His book is characterized 
by open-mindedness, scholarship, mature phi- 
losophy, and a spirit of adventure and vision. 

This book is indispensable to leaders of dis- 
cussion groups on buying and co-operation and 
to teachers offering courses in the economics of 
consumption and in marketing.—ArTHUR E. 
ALBRECHT, College of the City of New York. 


Food, Health, and Income. Report on a Survey 
of Adequacy of Diet in Relation to Income. 
By Joun Boyp Orr. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1936, 72 pp., 2s. 6d. 

The investigation here reported included: 
(1) the total food supply of the country as 
estimated from figures on agricultural produc- 
tion and manufacture as well as import and 
export returns; (2) the classification of the 
population into 6 income groups according to 
the total family income divided by the number 
of persons supported by it, and the estimation 
of the distribution of the national food supply 
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between the 6 groups on the basis of 1,152 
family budgets selected from studies made 
since 1926; (3) the computation of the average 
diet and its comparison with the standards for 
an adequate diet as proposed by Stiebeling of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture; (4) a 
comparison of these findings with data on health 
to determine how far inadequacy of diet is 
reflected in poor physique and impaired health. 
About 9 shillings per capita per week was 
estimated as the average amount spent on food. 
The consumption of bread and potatoes ap- 
peared practically uniform in all income 
groups, while the consumption of milk, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, meat, and fish rose with 
income, as did the adequacy of the diet. Fifty 
per cent of the population seemed to be living 
at a level of nutrition adequate for health, but 
the inadequacy of the diets of the lower income 
groups and their lower standard of health were 
in striking contrast to those of the higher 
income groups. 


Everyday Nutrition. By E. NEIGE TODHUNTER. 
Christchurch (New Zealand) and London: 
Whitcombe & Tombs Limited, [1935], 128 
pp., 2s.6d. 

The publisher and the fact that Dr. Tod- 
hunter was for several years on the staff of 
Christchurch Technical College suggest that 
this simple statement of the principles of nutri- 
tion and food selection will enjoy special favor 
on the other side of the world, but it should be 
welcome everywhere for its clear organization, 
careful and well-informed statements, well- 
placed emphasis, and pleasant style. 


Camp Nutrition. By Vicror1A KLoss BALL. 
The Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 1936, 180 
pp., $1. [Planographed, with spiral bind- 
ing.] 

This “study of camp food with respect to 
costs, nutritional value, educational value, and 
administration in thirteen Cleveland camps” 
was written by an instructor in household 
administration at Western Reserve University 
who has had experience both as director of 
dining halls and as camp dietitian. Now 


nutrition consultant for the Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland, she has here brought to- 
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gether valuable practical information for 
economical yet adequate and attractive feeding 
in camps for children, including many useful 
tables and recipes. 


The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Book. October, 
November, December. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936, 253 pp., $1.50. 

Lists of supplies to be kept on hand and 
general suggestions for meal planning and food 
preparation precede the menus here given for 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners during the 
last three months of the year. The recipes 
called for by each menu are arranged under it, 
and weekly marketing lists are included. A 
well-arranged index permits use of the book 
as a general cookbook, while a gay, washable 
cover and spiral wire binding add to its con- 
venience. 


The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. By 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER. New edition, 
completely revised. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1936, 838 pp., $2.50. 

Yet another edition of a book which has 
enjoyed well-earned popularity for forty years. 
Though frugal housekeepers sometimes say 
that some of the most tempting recipes call for 
expensive ingredients, they admit that there is 
usually a more economical substitute, and most 
of them like to have the book on their shelves 
because it is reliable, inclusive, convenient for 
use, and helpful in varying the eternal three 
meals a day. 


The Freezing Preservation of Fruits, Fruit Juices, 
and Vegetables. By DONALD K. TRESSLER 
and Currrorp F. Evers. New York: 
The Avi Publishing Company, Inc., 1936, 
351 pp., $5. 

Not only the technical principles and prac- 
tices involved in the preservation of fruits 
and vegetables by freezing are here given but 
also briefer discussions of their storage, trans- 
portation, and marketing, their nutritive 
values and cookery. The senior author is head 
of the division of chemistry at the New York 
State (Geneva) Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and both authors have done chemical 
research in connection with the Birdseye 
process. 
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Soda Fountain and Luncheonette Management. 
By J. O. Dani. Stamford, Conn.: The 
Dahl’s Hospitality Guild, 1936, 228 pp., $3. 
The practical character of this book by a 

leading writer on restaurant management is 

shown by such chapter heads as “Before You 

Buy or Build,” “How to Reduce Operating 

Costs,”’ “What Is Good Service?” “Principles 

of Food Buying,” “How to Plan Saleable 

Menus,” “Profitable Salads and Specialty 

Dishes.” According to the foreword, there are 

100,000 soda-fountain and luncheonette busi- 

nesses in the country, installed in some thirty 

types of establishment, from schools to fair- 
grounds, bus stations to factories. 


Meal Planning and Table Service. By N. 
BetH Bartey (McLean). Peoria, Ill.: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1936, 149 pp., $1.80. 
The completely revised edition of a book 

well known to home economists since its first 

publication in 1923. Originally based on the 
author’s experience in teaching at Iowa State 

College but revised in the light of her twelve 

years of experience as a homemaker and to 

bring it into accord with changes in our ways of 
living. 


The Country Kitchen. By Dewta T. Lutes. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1936, 
264 pp., $1.75. 

Magazine readers who have met parts of this 
book before will be delighted to find it all under 
one cover, and those who have not will share 
the enthusiasm for Mrs. Lutes’ shrewd, amus- 
ing reminiscences of “all those pleasant, homely 
days of childhood when there was a wealth of 
resource that created what all the wealth of 
today does not—a reasonable content.” Those 
especially interested in cookery, home manage- 
ment, child training, or general manners and 
customs in the Michigan of a generation ago 
will find it full of suggestive bits. 


The Evolving House. Volume III. Rational 
Design. By ALBERT FARWELL BEmIs. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Technology Press, 
1936, 625 pp., $4. 

In this, the concluding volume of the series, 
the author “aims to analyze house structure, to 
state fully the terms of this important and 
pressing problem of our times, to find a clue 
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and follow it, to present a logical solution in the 
redesign of man’s shelter.”” He believes that 
“only a new conception of structural design 
can satisfy the rigorous terms of the times—a 
conception that meets the requirements of 
modern engineering and industry. These 
requirements include mass production, speedy 
assembly, scientific and social efficiency.” 
His solution to the problem involves a system 
of standard cubical modules and matrices, 
which can be multiplied to produce structures 
of any desired shape and size and which are 
adapted for use with all types of structural 
material. A supplement by John Burchard, 
2nd, (pages 421-625) surveys earlier attempts 
to modernize structure. 


Slums and Housing. VolumesI and II. By 
James Forp, with the collaboration of 
KATHERINE Morrow and GEeEorGE N. 
THOMPSON and an appendix, mainly archi- 
tectural, by I. N. PHetps Strokes. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1936, 1033 pp., $10 a set. 

An extensive study of the history, conditions, 
and policy in regard to slums and low-cost 
housing made under the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
in the hope of clarifying “the relative impor- 
tance of the many factors which enter into the 
complicated and puzzling problem of housing 
those families which are unable to pay rent 
sufficient to provide a fair return on the cost of 
adequate housing.” Deals principally with 
New York City but refers more briefly to condi- 
tions and projects elsewhere in the United 
States and abroad. Valuable for reference and 
provided with an excellent index and a few 
interesting illustrations. 


Facts and Frauds in Woman’s Hygiene. By 
RACHEL LyNN PALMER and Saran K. 
GREENBERG. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1936, 311 pp., $2. 

This “medical guide against misleading 
claims and dangerous products” avoids the 
striking style characteristic of many books of 
the “debunking” type and owes its great 
effectiveness to temperate, carefully con- 
sidered statements regarding both the products 
and the conditions which they are supposed to 
meet. Many widely advertised preparations 
and devices are mentioned by name. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


The relation of the foster home environment 
to the mental development of children placed 
in infancy, Harotp M. Skeets. Child 
Development 7, No. 1 (March 1936) pp. 1-S. 
This report represents the first unit of a 

long-time study dealing with changes in men- 

tal growth in relation to changes in the environ- 
ment of children placed in foster homes at ages 
ranging from infancy to 6 years. It includes 

73 children for whom application for adoption 

was made during the year from February 1, 

1934, to February 1, 1935, and who had been 

placed before they were 6 months of age. 

The writer suggests the following tentative 

conclusions: “‘(1) The mean level of intelligence 

of these children is higher than would be ex- 
pected for children coming from the educa- 
tional, socio-economic, and occupational level 
of the true parents; (2) no relationship appeared 
between the intelligence of true mothers and 
that of the children; (3) judging from the few 

cases available at the older preschool ages, a 

relationship between children’s I.Q.’s and foster 

fathers’ occupational status seems to be more 
noticeable as the age of the child increases.” 


Unpleasant dreams in childhood, JosEPHINE 
C. Foster and Joun E. ANpERSON. Child 
Development 7, No. 2 (June 1936) pp. 77-84. 
Five hundred and nineteen one-week records 

were obtained of unpleasant dreams in children 

of 12 years of age or less, coming from families 
who rated above average in education and 
socio-economic position. The number of un- 
pleasant dreams per child and the proportion 
of children having such dreams was found to 
decrease with age. More unpleasant dreams 
were found among children who shared a room 
or a bed with an adult, another child, or both. 

Children between 1 and 4 years of age dreamed 

most often about animals; between 5 and 9 

years, about strange or bad people and imper- 

sonal dangers; between 9 and 12 years, about 
difficulties surrounding themselves, their 


friends, or their pets. The content of the dream 
was usually found to be derived from exciting 
or emotionally toned experiences of the pre- 
ceding day. 


An analytical study of child learning, VirGINIA 
L. Netson. Child Development 7, No. 2 
(June 1936) pp. 95-114. 

This paper reports an experimental study of 
learning in children of ages 2 to 5 years in- 
clusive, wherein the problem to be learned 
permitted selection of response and a rational 
method of solution. A modification of the 
Haught Rational Learning Board was used. 
Learning was slower and more trial-and-error 
responses occurred than with adults; but the 
errors, both perseverative and logical, decreased 
as learning progressed. The ability to com- 
plete the problem was found to increase with 
age, while the number of repetitions necessary 
for solution decreased. The study shows that 
young children give responses similar to the 
so-called rational organization of material by 
which adults facilitate solution of a problem 
rather than those of the trial-and-error method. 


A study of the play of children of preschool age 
by an unobserved observer, Dura-LOvuIsE 
CocKRELL. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 
17, No. 6 (Dec. 1935) pp. 377-469. 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
(1) whether a change in the play environment 
influenced the reactions of the children studied; 
(2) if so, what differences there were in the 
reactions to the various materials presented; 
(3) the extent to which these children could or 
should be left to their own devices; and (4) to 
find any additional information concerning 
general or individual characteristics of play 
reactions. Observations behind one-way ob- 
servation screens were made over a period of 4 
months on the play activities of 6 children 
ranging in age from 2 to 34 years. Using the 
holding power of the various play materials 
as a criterion, it was found that combined 
materials offered the best play situation; that, 
in general, clay and crayons ranked highest 
among the single types of play materials; that 
pictures and books and blocks held intermediate 
rank; while housekeeping materials ranked 
lower and companions offered the poorest play 
situation for the children observed. It was 
evident that a change in play environment in- 
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fluenced the play reactions of the children 
studied and that depriving these children of 
play materials forced them much more to 
attend to themselves than to play with their 
companions. 


The “‘why’s” of children’s lies, RICHARD FECH- 
HEIMER. Hygeia 14, No. 6 (June 1936) pp. 
505-508. 

The writer indicates the need of distinguish- 
ing between the intentional lie with which the 
child is trying to deceive someone and the unin- 
tentional lie in which the child does not perceive 
the falsehood. Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that the child has not the associative equipment 
or memory span which would permit him to 
distinguish between fantasy and reality. 
Motives leading to intentional lies are listed as: 
(1) fear, usually fear of punishment; (2) com- 
pensation for a feeling of inferiority or a desire 
for greater social prestige; (3) avoidance of 
unpleasantness; and (4) the play lie—the lie 
that is part of a game or a joke. 


The pre-school child who misbehaves, Morris 
Greicu. Hygeia 14, No. 7 (June 1936) pp. 
613-615. 

Most cases of misbehavior are attributed toa 
failure to recognize a bad habit, an inability 
to prevent or cope with situations as they arise, 
the refusal of parents to concede a personality 
to their offspring, and the ease with which 
parental promises are made and broken. The 


writer suggests the substitution of healthful 
activities for bad habits, the careful arranging 
of a day’s schedule, the thoughtful planning of 
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menus, the provision of books and toys which 
have definite educational values, and the 
choice of desirable friends. 


The development of thumb opposition in the 
human infant, A. GEseLt and M. HALVER- 
son. J. Genetic Psychol. 48, No. 2 (June 
1936) pp. 339-361. 

Observations were collected on 7 boy and 10 
girl infants, comparable in socio-economic 
status and general capacity to the subjects 
used in the Yale normative survey. The gen- 
eral conclusions based on a systematic analysis 
of cinema data are: “‘(1) The course of develop- 
ment of the functioning of the thumb in grasp- 
ing is from simple adduction, in which the digit 
parallels the metacarpals of the forefinger, 
to opposition, in which the thumb pivots to 
bring its distal volar pad to bear directly on the 
volar aspect of the other fingers. (2) The 
typical developmental progression in the attain- 
ment and perfection of thumb opposition can 
be outlined in the following categories: (a) 
Pre-pivotal adduction (approximate age range, 
0 to 16 weeks); (b) Pivoted adduction (approxi- 
mate age range, 16 to 28 weeks); (c) Mesial 
opposition (approximate age range, 16 to 28 
weeks); (d) Mesio-volar opposition (approxi- 
mate age range, 24 to 36 weeks); (e) Volar 
opposition (approximate age range, 32 to 52 
weeks). (3) The infant does not adopt any 
single method of prehension to the exclusion of 
other methods, and the age zones in which the 
five foregoing categories are displayed over- 
lap.” 

D. B. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The ionizable iron in foods, LESLIE SHACKLE- 
TON and Ropert ALEXANDER MCcCANCE. 
Biochem. J. 30 (1936) pp. 582-591. 

It is now generally agreed that it is the 
ionizable iron in foods that is the portion avail- 
able to the body for hemoglobin formation. 
Recognizing, therefore, that the ionizable iron 
may be a better measure than the total iron 
for the relative value of foods as sources of iron 
for body use, the authors determined both 
total and ionizable iron in 155 foods. Fruits, 
vegetables, nuts, cereals and cereal products, 
eggs, fish, and meats (including both muscular 
and glandular organs) were analyzed. Total 
iron was determined by means of the thiol- 
acetic method of Lyons, and the ionizable iron 
by a method similar to that of Hill and Keilin, 
using the aa’-dipyridyl reagent. Total iron is 
reported as mg. per 100 gm. of fresh food and 
ionizable iron as percentage of the total iron. 
For any given food it was found that the 
amount of total iron might vary considerably 
from sample to sample but that the percentage 
of that iron in the ionizable or available form 
was fairly constant.—G. A. 


Some fruits of Hawaii: their composition, nutri- 
tive value and use, CAREY D. MILLER, 
KATHERINE Bazore, and Rutu C. Ros- 
BINS. Hawaii Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 77 
(1936) 133 pp. 

Data are given on the proximate composi- 
tion and the calcium, phosphorus, and iron 
content of one or more varieties of each of the 
following fruits: avocado, banana, breadfruit, 
carambola, coconut, fig, grape, guava, straw- 
berry guava, litchi, mango, mountain apple, 
orange, papaya, passion fruit, pineapple, poha 
(ground cherry), soursop, strawberry, surinam 
cherry, tamarind, watermelon. Several fruits 
were tested biologically for vitamins A, B, C, 
and G. The preparation of the various 
samples and the analytical methods are clearly 
stated. Great care was taken to avoid iron 
contamination. Illustrations of the fruits and 


descriptive notes and statements about their 


history, supply, and use are given, together 
with more than 150 recipes.—C. C. 


The mineral content of sirups, molasses, and 
soft sugars, OLIVE SHEETs and R. W. PEar- 
SON, with technical assistance of S. D. SuMER- 
ForD and J. F. WEEKs. Miss. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Tech. Bull. 22 (1936) 12 pp. 

The authors summarize the meager pub- 
lished data on minerals in sirups and molasses 
and present the results of their own extensive 
analyses. Moisture, ash, iron, copper, calcium, 
and phosphorus were determined. The mate- 
rial studied included sorghum and sugar-cane 
sirups made in various regions of Mississippi 
and numerous commercial products such as 
table and blackstrap molasses, sorghum sirup, 
and various blends, including those of cane 
sirup or refiners’ sirup with corn or maple 
sirups. Several samples of soft sugar, both 
light and dark, were also studied. The sirups 
prepared locally were evaporated in either iron 
or copper pans. Those evaporated in iron 
pans contained more iron than those evaporated 
in copper pans, while the latter contained more 
copper. Refined table sirups and light grades 
of soft sugar showed a low mineral content, 
but brown sugar contained appreciable quanti- 
ties of minerals. The data indicate that 
sorghum, sugar-cane sirup, and some of the 
commercial sirups, especially those containing 
refiners’ sirup or molasses, may be good sources 
of minerals in the diet. Sorghum and molasses 
are specially rich in iron and calcium.—G. A. 


Nutritive mineral value of Philippine food 
plants (calcium, phosphorus, and iron con- 
tents), JOAQUIN MARANON. Philippine J. 
Science 58 (1935) pp. 317-358. 

Data are reported for the water, ash, calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron content of many Philip- 
pine food plants analyzed by the author. 
The chemical methods employed are briefly 
outlined. Each sample is designated by its 
scientific as well as its native name, and the 
part analyzed is indicated.—G. A. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Africa 9, No. 2 (April 1936). 

Aware of the lack of adequate knowledge of 
the food supply and nutritional needs of the 
different African peoples, the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
has brought together in this special issue of its 
journal the following articles: “On the Food and 
Nutrition of African Natives” by E. B. Worth- 
ington; “A Dietary Study in Northeastern 
Rhodesia” by A. S. Richards and S. M. Wid- 
dowson; “L’alimentation chez les Travailleurs 
Indigénes dans les Exploitations Commer- 
ciales, Agricoles, Industrielles et Miniéres au 
Congo” [Nutrition of Native Laborers in the 
Commercial, Agricultural, Industrial, and 
Mining Developments in the Congo] by Dr. 
G. Trolli; “The Dietetics of Natives Em- 
ployed on the Witwatersrand Gold Mines” 
by A. J. Orenstein; “La Question du Lait dans 
les Colonies Africaines” [The Milk Problem 
in the African Colonies] by Dr. J. L. F. Caza- 
nove; “Food in the Domestic Economy of the 
Tallensi’” by M. and S. L. Fortes; “Urban 
Native Food in Johannesburg” by Ellen Hell- 
mann.—E. F. P. 


She should be a doctor of food: A Danish house- 
wife’s examination, J. SORENSEN. Country- 
woman 2, No. 19 (Sept. 1935) p. 5. 

The Co-operative Danish Household Socie- 
ties are prepared to make dietary studies in the 
homes of any housewives requesting this 
service. Initial and final inventories of food 
on hand are made by an examiner sent by the 
societies, and the hcusewife is instructed in 
keeping records of all food purchased or used 
during a period of a month or longer. The 
data are then analyzed, and a copy of the results 
is sent to the housewife, together with a dis- 
cussion of the nutritive value and economy of 
the diet and recommendations for improve- 
ment.—E. F. P. 


Iron in human nutrition, E. M. Wmpowson 
and R. A. McCAnce. 
(March 1936) pp. 13-23. 
An investigation was made of the iron intake 


J. Hyg. 36, No. 1 


of 63 men and 63 women of the English middle 
class, living on freely chosen diets. All food 
eaten was weighed and recorded for one week, 
and total and available iron were calculated for 
each diet. The average intake of total iron 
was found to be 16.8 mg. per day for men and 
11.4 mg. for women, of which 64 and 76 per 
cent respectively were calculated as available. 
The higher percentage of available iron taken 
by women is ascribed to their lower intake of 
meat, which contains much total iron but 
relatively little available iron. Using the 
Haldane carboxy-hemoglobinometer, hemoglo- 
bin determinations were made on 42 of the 
men and 29 of the women. Mean values of 
102 per cent for men and 93 per cent for women 
were obtained, although no significant correla- 
tion could be found between total or available 
iron intake and hemoglobin level. The feeding 
of 100 mg. of iron daily for from 3 to 5 weeks as 
ferrous sulfate or ferric ammonium citrate 
scarcely altered the hemoglobin percentages of 
15 men but increased the values for women by 
from 4 to 17 per cent.—E. F. P. 


Food consumption at different economic levels, 
Farrh M. Wriuiams. M’thly Labor Rev. 
42, No. 4 (April 1936) pp. 889-894. 

A study has been made of actual food con- 
sumption and expenditures for food in relation 
to total expenditures in families of wage earn- 
ers and low-salaried clerical workers in Rich- 
mond, Birmingham, and New Orleans. The 
results are compared with those of a previously 
reported study of New Hampshire families. 
In order to compare data on expenditures, 
family expenditures are reduced to “‘consump- 
tion units” (per equivalent adult male) calcu- 
lated for each family. All families are classified 
into two groups, those with total expendi- 
tures per consumption unit of under $400 and 
those of $400 and over. The average expendi- 
ture for food per food consumption unit 
ranged from $106 for the Birmingham families 
at the lower economic level to $192 for New 
Orleans families at the higherlevel. Because of 
smaller family incomes and more persons per 
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family at the lower economic level, the per- 
centage of total expenditure allocated to food 
is larger than at the higher level. 

Data on the quantities of foods consumed in 
one week in the spring of 1935 by 324 families 
at 4 different economic levels in New Hampshire 
and the three southern cities show that as 
income increases there is a corresponding 
increase in the consumption of the so-called 
protective foods, i.e., those rich in minerals 
and vitamins. In both regions families in the 
highest economic group used over 50 per cent 
more meat, poultry, eggs, and cheese than the 
families in the lowest group. The increase in 
milk consumption is only about 25 per cent 
while the consumption of grain products re- 
mains relatively stable. 

In a study made in 1933-34 in Birmingham 
and New Orleans, the food expenditures of 
families were analyzed and compared to the 
adequate diet at minimum cost suggested by 
the Bureau of Home Economics. The com- 
parison showed that 57 per cent of the Birming- 
ham and 69 per cent of the New Orleans fami- 
lies spent enough money to buy this diet. 

A later paper is expected to discuss the data 
further.—E. F. P. 


Nutritive value of diets of families of wage 
earners and clerical workers in North At- 
lantic cities, 1934-35, Haze K. STIEBELING. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 43, No. 1 (July 1936) pp. 
14-23. 

Weekly dietary records obtained in the 
winter of 1934-35 from 209 white families 
living in 8 North Atlantic cities, in connection 
with a study by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of expenditures of families of wage 
earners and low-salaried workers, have been 
analyzed by the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. The 209 families were classified into 
10 groups according to expenditures per food- 
cost unit; and the 73 records which fell into 
groups 3, 5, and 7, representing, respectively, 
weekly food expenditures per food-cost unit 
of $1.20 to $1.80, $2.38 to $3.00, and $3.57 to 
$4.17, were selected for special analysis. It was 


found that with increasing expenditures for 
food there was some increase in the quantity 
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purchased of each group of foods. Families 
spending more for food bought larger quantities 
and more expensive forms of vegetables, fruits, 
meats, fats, sweets, and grain products but 
paid about the same price per unit for milk, 
eggs, potatoes, and dried legumes. The same 
trends were observed when the data were 
classified by the level of expenditure for all 
goods and services. The nutritive value of 
diets at the three levels of expenditure for food 
was estimated and compared to the dietary 
allowance suggested in Diets at Four Levels of 
Nutritive Content and Cost. As more money 
was spent for food, the nutritive value of 
family diets appeared to increase. The aver- 
age food supply of the lowest expenditure 
group was inadequate in several respects, while 
that of the middle group met the allowances 
except possibly for calcium. In the highest 
expenditure group the average diet appeared 
to contain ample quantities of all nutrients. 
Of the 9 nutritive factors considered, protein 
was the one most abundantly furnished in re- 
lation to need, and calcium, iron, and vitamin 
B the least. When the distribution of expendi- 
tures among specified food groups was com- 
pared to the nutritive value obtained, it was 
evident that by wiser food selection the low- 
income groups might have been more ade- 
quately fed at no increase in cost.—E.F.P. 


Who makes the price of meat? R. H. Case t. 
Natl. Provisioner 93, No. 23 (Dec. 7, 1935) 
pp. 17, 45, 48. 

Many factors influence meat prices, but the 
consumer has the final vote. The nation’s 
meat supply reflects the size of crops rather 
than prospective consumer demand. Meat is 
perishable and must be sold quickly at a price 
which will result in the disposal of the total 
supply. It is in constant competition with 
other protein foods. The housewife decides 
whether or not she will buy meat, and the 
amount she is willing to pay fixes the price. 
Retailers and packers are factors in price-fixing 
only to the extent that they can influence the 
housewife’s ideas of value through advertising, 
packaging, and mode of preparation for ulti- 
mate consumption.—M. M. W. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 
Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
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Recent development of the canning industry, 
E. J. Cameron. Canning Age 17, No. 6 
(May 1936) pp. 232-234. 

An organized study of canning processes was 
begun in 1918 in the laboratories of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. Thermocouples 
were used to determine heat penetration rates, 
and the cans were inoculated with organisms 
of known heat resistance. From the data 
obtained theoretical processes were worked out 
and checked by canning large numbers of 
cans, some inoculated and some not.—M. C. S. 


Color of canned beets, B. W. Brain. Canning 
Trade 58, No. 42 (May 25, 1936) pp. 7-8, 10. 
The color of canned beets has been found to 

vary with the variety of beets and conditions 

of production, late fall beets apparently having 
better color than earlier ones. There appear 
to be two types of color pigments in beets— 
scarlet and purple. The scarlet is stable to 
processing, but the purple fades and becomes 
discolored; hence the color in the processed 
products depends on the proportion of the two 
pigments. In the case of so-called “black 
beets,”’ on the other hand, the entire contents 
of the can becomes deep purple or black in 
color, a condition resulting from the growth of 
certain bacteria in the presence of iron.— 
M.C.S. 


The influence of various factors, including alti- 
tude, in the production of angel food cake, 
Mark A. BarmMore. Colo. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 15 (Jan. 1936) 54 pp. 

Together with the details of the techniques 
employed and the theoretical considerations 
applied in the practical mixing and baking of 
angel food cake as reported in Technical 
Bulletin 13, Baking Angel Food Cake at Any 
Altitude, from the same laboratory, this bulle- 
tin discusses the quality of cake in relation to 
the following factors: method of mixing, espe- 
cially in relation to foam structure; the amount 
and function of the acid; age of the eggs; kinds 
and proportions of sugar and flour; baking 
temperatures, particularly the relation of 


evaporation and internal temperature to the 
volume and toughness. On the basis of the 
results, the following method for making angel 
food cake is recommended: “The whites of fresh 
eggs should be beaten, with about 1 to 2 per cent 
potassium acid tartrate, to a specific gravity of 
not less than 0.150 and not more than 0.170. 
Part or all the sugar should be added to this 
foam and beaten in for about 30 seconds. 
Then the flour and any remaining sugar should 
be added and stirred in just sufficiently to 
insure even distribution throughout the batter. 
The batter then should be placed in a tube pan 
and baked at 180°C. (350°F.) for about 30 to 40 
minutes, depending on the size of the cake.” 
An equation built up for calculating the 
tensile strength of angel food cake is also in- 
cluded. 

It was found that all the characteristics of 
cake were affected by altitude except the rate 
of temperature change, and formulas for 
making angel food cake have been calculated 
for use at every 1,000 feet of altitude from sea 
level to 15,000 feet.—F. B. K. 


A new subjective method of testing tenderness 
in meat—the paired-eating method, SyLv1a 
Cover. Food Research 1, No. 3 (May-June 
1936) pp. 287-295. 

By the method described, judges chew paired 
samples (} x $ x 4 inch) from paired roasts and 
record their decisions as to which is the more 
tender. Also, judges score the tenderness of 
each sample of meat using a grading chart with 
a five-point scale. “By this method differences 
are easily detected and recorded by the judges 
and the results of the judgments may be inter- 
preted with little doubt as to the actual differ- 
ences involved.” Included are data showing 
that rib and round-bone chuck roasts of beef 
were more tender when roasted well done at 
125°C. oven temperature than at 225° (J. 
Home Econ. 27, 1935, p. 542) with the 
difference more decided for meat of the lowest 
grades. On the average, round-bone chuck 
roasts were more tender than rib roasts.— 
L. M. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The effect of laundering upon the appearance 
and wearing quality of some blanket fabrics, 
CHARLOTTE JACKSON and KATHERINE CRaA- 
nor. Am. Dyestuff Rpir. 25, No. 16 (Aug. 
10, 1936) pp. 443-448. 

All-wool blankets were washed at both high 
and low temperatures in a commercial laundry 
and in the following types of washing machines: 
hand-suction dasher, gyrator, vacuum cup, 
and Launder-Ometer. After laundering, the 
specimens were examined for changes in break- 
ing strength, elongation, thickness, weight 
per square and linear yard, appearance, tex- 
ture, shrinkage, and felting. The changes in 
the fabrics increased with the amount of 
friction in the washing, rinsing, and drying 
processes. High temperature combined with 
friction from excessive washing caused the 
greatest amount of shrinkage. High tempera- 
ture alone did not produce shrinkage and felt- 
ing. The best results were obtained by wash- 
ing, rinsing, and drying at room temperature 
with washing time reduced to the minimum, 
namely three minutes.—J. H. K. 


Beauvais tapestries in modern design. Arts & 
Decoration 44, No. 4 (May 1936) p. 27. 
Modern Beauvais tapestries appear to have 

no purpose other than to present flaunting 

colors and to give the mills an opportunity to 
weave colors that seem to be straight from the 

palette —B. M. V. 


Casein wool—properties and commercial possi- 
bilities of new wool substitute, Paut LAROSE. 
Can. Textile J. 53, No. 8 (April 17, 1936) pp. 
45-46. 

This article reports the examination and 
comparison of the physical and chemical 
properties of wool with those of a new fiber, 
called “Lanital” by the inventor, Mr. A. Fer- 
retti, but referred to as “synthetic wool,” 
“casein wool,” and “casein rayon” because of 
its production from casein. The Lanital fibers 


resemble wool in appearance, have a light 
creamy color and slight crimp, are softer to the 
touch than wool, and under the microscope are 


like some rayons both in longitudinal and cross- 
sectional views. The tensile strength is about 
half that of wool, and the elongation at break 
is greater. The fibers have very much higher 
ash and much lower sulfur content and dye 
more readily than wool in both acid and basic 
dyes; they are harmed by acid solutions and to 
some extent by soap. The author holds that 
the casein fiber offers no serious threat to wool 
for the moment, but that further development 
must not be overlooked.—J. H. K. 


Babies in bed, Ricumonp Ross and ARLINE 
Ross. Hygeial4, No.5 (May 1936) pp. 454- 
455. 

This article suggests and illustrates by photo- 
graphs several devices for keeping babies 

securely covered while in bed.—M. S. 


Absorption of dyes by cellulose, S. M. NEALE. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 52, No. 7 (July 
1936) pp. 252-260. 

A summary is given in this paper of the work 
which the author and his collaborators have 
carried on during the past five years and in 
which the effect of various factors on the 
absorption of dyes by cellulose has been 
systematically examined. Heretofore no pub- 
lished accurate data on this subject have been 
available because of the difficulty of preparing 
the dyes in a chemically pure condition and the 
lack of an accurate method for estimating the 
small amounts of dye absorbed on the fiber. 
Absorption constants are given for 47 purified 
dyes, and their bearing on practical problems 
is discussed. It was found that the increase 
of absorption with time of dyeing is in approxi- 
mate agreement with the theory of diffusion. 
The effect of salt in increasing the absorption 
and that of oxidation of cellulose in depressing 
it can be explained in terms of ionic equilibria. 
—R. E. E. 


The radiography of cloth, H. F. SHerwoop. 
J. Textile Inst. 27, No. 5 (May 1936) pp. 
T162-T170. 

A method to utilize “Grenz” or soft X-ravs 
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in radiographing textiles is described. TIllustra- 
tions are included to show that this method can 
be used to study the structural details of textile 
samples. It permits the distinguishing of the 
characteristics of the weave, detects the pres- 
ence of metallic weighting, and shows the pres- 
ence and character of defects in the weave or 
yarn.—M. B. H. 


The partial cleaning of wool by low tempera- 
ture treatment, SMNEY TOWNEND. J. Tex- 
tile Inst. 27, No. 7 (July 1936) pp. P219- 
P230. 

The chief claim that has been made for what 
is known as the Frosted Wool Process is that 
by the use of this freezing method large quanti- 
ties of vegetable matter, especially burrs, can 
be removed from raw greasy wool. Actual 
results have proved that this claim is well 
supported. Not only vegetable matter but 
grease is removed during frosting. An im- 
portant advantage is that the frosted wool 
requires less scouring. Frosted wool is us- 
ually whiter than the regular scoured. The 
darker color of the latter appears to indicate 
that wool is often stained during regular 
scouring. Results of tests also show that the 
low temperature process removes an appre- 
ciably smaller percentage of suint than grease 
from the greasy wool.—R. E. E. 


Oxidation of wool: photochemical oxidation, 
ArtHuR L. Smita and MILTon Harris. 
Nail. Bur. Standards J. Research 17, No. 1 
(July 1936) pp. 97-100. 

Wool was purified by extraction with alcohol 
and ether, washed in distilled water, and 
dried. Samples were soaked in 0.1 N hydro- 
chloric acid and in a sodium carbonate solution 
of the same strength. Untreated, acid-treated, 
and alkali-treated yarns were then exposed for 
various periods of time up to 100 hours to the 
action of a glass-enclosed carbon-arc lamp. 
Subsequent analyses showed a decrease in 
cystine content and an increase in alkali 
solubility, ammonia nitrogen, and sulfate 
sulfur. The deterioration was accelerated by 
the acid and decelerated by the alkali. The 


data, presented in tables and a figure, suggest 
that during the exposure, sulfur from the wool 
was converted into hydrogen sulfide, a portion 
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of which was then oxidized to sulfuric acid.— 
J.H.K. 


Flameproofing of textiles. Natl. Bur. Stand- 
ards Letter Circ. 467 (May 5, 1936) 9 pp. 

This document is intended to answer many 
of the questions frequently asked concerning 
the flameproofing of textile materials. The 
information compiled from various sources in- 
cludes a review of the principles of flame- 
proofing, a brief summary of investigations 
concerning flameproofing, formule for various 
processes, an outline of important testing 
methods, and a list of 16 publications on the 
subject. In general, textiles are flameproofed 
by impregnating with solutions of chemicals, 
applied singly or in mixtures. The chemicals 
suitable for flameproofing are grouped as 
follows: (1) salts which give off nonflammable 
gases such as certain ammonia compounds; 
(2) salts which produce a glaze over the surface, 
as ammonium phosphate and boric acid 
mixtures; and (3) salts which by loading the 
fabric render it less susceptible to ignition and 
less able to perpetuate a kindling temperature. 
Stannic oxide is an example of the latter class. 
Among the testing methods are: (1) the match 
flame ignition test, (2) the horizontal rate of 
burning test, and (3) the vertical rate of 
burning test.—J. H. K. 


Modern rug cleaning, G. Epwarps. WNail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 27, No. 6 (June 1936) pp. 
24, 28+. 

Vegetable oil soaps and water of less than 
five grains hardness give the best results in rug 
cleaning. According to the author, a perfect 
cleansing solution is one that produces and 
retains an emulsification action all through the 
washing operation and then rinses freely and 
thoroughly from the fabric.—B. M. V. 


Celanese-wool mixtures in men’s suits. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 27, No. 6 (June 1936) p. 51. 
The Celanese Corporation of America has 

recently placed on the market several new 

Celanese and wool-mixed fabrics for use in 

men’s suits. These materials resemble fine 

woolens in appearance and handle, and before 
they were placed on the market it had been 
shown that they would handle easily and satis- 
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factorily in dry cleaning and finishing.— 
B. M. V. 
Navajo weavers, F. A. Wirttams. Tex-Style 

2, No. 2 (May 1936). 

Real handmade Indian rugs may be divided 
into two classes—those woven with dyed yarns 
and those with natural-colored wools. The 
designs are all symbolic, and no two are ever 
the same. In this article the author gives 
interesting side lights on Navajo customs and 
temperaments.—B. M. V. 


Labeling merchandise for the consumer, M. 
Brasie. Tex-Style2, No. 2 (May 1936). 
Problems confronting a homemaker who 

desires to buy textile materials of good quality 

are discussed. Some reasons for her difficulties 
are presented from the manufacturer’s point 

of view.—B. M. V. 


Experimental studies in flax growing, decorti- 
cating, chemical degumming, and manu- 
facture into yarns and papers. Part I. 
Growing of flax (crops of 1934 and 1935). 
Part II. Mechanical and chemical processing 
of flax by the new method. Part III. 
Spinning of flax fibre (crop of 1934), H. H. 
Wius, L. H. Dewey, W. E. Emey, H. U. 
Krety, and C. L. Parsons. Textile Re- 
search 6, No. 6 (April 1936) pp. 283-298; 
No. 7 (May 1936) pp. 316-324. 

This is a report by the flax committee 
appointed by the Textile Foundation. Of the 
15 areas studied, the upper Piedmont, Blue 
Ridge, and eastern Virginia areas were found 
most suitable for flax production. Cutting 


fiber flax with grain binders, while less expen- 
sive than hand pulling, was not satisfactory. 
The amount of usable fiber was approximately 
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9 per cent of the weight of unretted flax straw. 
When charges for such items as power, repairs, 
supplies, and interest on investment are added 
to a cost of 23.8 cents per pound of usable fiber, 
the final cost seems prohibitive for textile 
purposes. 

The flax was degummed chemically and by 
water-retting. The fibers were made into 
yarns with woolen-waste equipment, cotton 
equipment, and woolen equipment. Mixtures 
of flax with 50 per cent and 25 per cent cotton 
were also spun. The 100 per cent chemically 
degummed flax would spin on neither cotton nor 
woolen-waste equipment. A mixture of chemi- 
cally degummed flax with 50 per cent cotton 
could be spun up to 15s on cotton equipment 
and through 4.5s on the woolen-waste system. 
However, the labor cost to spin flax and 25 
per cent cotton on woolen-waste equipment in 
numbers up to 4s proved excessive. The yarn 
spun on the cotton system showed better 
breaking strength. For yarn numbers that 
can be spun on either system, the cost of 
manufacturing is less on woolen waste than on 
cotton equipment.—M. B. H. 


Fading by glare, Harry H. Kier. Textile 

World 86, No. 8 (July 1936) p. 1456. 

Glare, as defined in this article, is light re- 
flected from a glossy painted surface. It was 
found to cause fading of cellulose acetate 
garments in the display rooms of a large retail 
dress establishment. Walls finished with light- 
colored paints having a high gloss produced 
a glare which caused fading, while dark-colored 
paints had no effect. Of all the garments 
displayed only those which contained cellulose 
acetate were damaged. This is the first case 
reported of the fading of textiles by glare as 
distinguished from direct sunlight.—R. E. E. 
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MISCELLANY 


Bibliography in Home Economics Education. 
The committee on bibliography of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics of the N.E.A. has issued a mimeo- 
graphed “Bibliography of Publications of 
Interest to Teachers and Supervisors of Home 
Economics Covering Period January 1935 to 
January 1936.” It includes 86 books, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles, briefly annotated, 
classified by educational levels, and accompa- 
nied by an author index. Copies may be 
obtained for five cents each from the treasurer 
of the Department, Miss Clara Lee Cone, 1041 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Home Economics Education Bulletins. Two 
mimeographed bulletins especially valuable to 
administrators of home economics education 
have recently been issued by the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, both unfortunately in limited 
editions. ‘Homemaking Education Programs 
for Adults and Out-of-School Youth,” a 165- 
page document, is intended for state officials 
and others responsible for developing adult 
education programs and was prepared with the 
help of Mary Lyle of Iowa State College. 
“Tllustrations of Student Teaching Programs 
in Home Economics” includes descriptions of 
five situations in which the objective was “to 
offer student teachers well-rounded experiences 
in a school and community that are similar in 
type to those in which graduates of the particu- 
lar institution will later be employed.” 


Farmers’ Bulletins on Home Economics 
Subjects. Two new Farmers’ Bulletins from 
the Bureau of Home Economics will fill genuine 
needs, the more so as they are obtainable on 
request to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Louise Stanley and Mabel C. Stienbarger 
are the authors of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1762, 
“Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, and 
Meats.” The sections on fruits and vege- 
tables are revisions of the canning bulletin 
previously issued by the Bureau. The Depart- 


ment of Agriculture still takes an unequivocal 
stand on the processing of nonacid vegetables 
and meats under steam pressure at tempera- 


tures of 240° and 250°F., since evidence con- 
tinues to accumulate showing that it is unsafe 
to health and uneconomical of food, fuel, and 
time, to try to process these nonacid foods in 
the boiling water-bath or the oven, where the 
temperature of the food inside the can goes 
little if any higher than 212°F. The directions 
given in the new section on chicken and meats 
are based on recent laboratory work. 

Ever since the publication several years ago 
of Dr. Hazel Stiebeling’s diet plans at four cost 
levels, there has been a constant demand for 
a popular treatment of this subject. With 
Dr. Stiebeling’s co-operation, Mrs. Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter has written such a bulletin, 
“Diets to Fit the Family Income,” which is 
listed as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757. 


“Community Organization of Parent Educa- 
tion.” The third meeting of the Conference on 
Community Organization of Parent Education 
(held in Washington, D. C., May 22 and 23, 
1936) approved the distribution of a document 
of this title which deals with problems of pro- 
gram planning and operation and which is 
addressed to administrators and agencies 
interested in parent activities in state and local 
areas. Copies may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City, at 20 cents each, 
15 cents in lots of ten or more. 


Better Canning Color by Low-Heat Precook- 
ing. A note from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in a clipsheet of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture suggests precooking green vege- 
tables below the boiling point to preserve fresh- 
ness in the canned products, since in the Bu- 
reau’s tests made with spinach, kale, collards, 
green beans, and green peas precooked at low 
temperature (160° to 180°F.), color, flavor, and 
texture were better preserved than in similar 
samples precooked at the boiling point. 


Florida Food Products. The Florida Foods 
Journal, Orlando, Florida, is a new monthly 
which sells at 10 cents a copy or $1 a year and 
which gives market news and comments on 
citrus fruits and vegetables, their canning, 
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marketing, and transportation, in the hope of 
promoting an industry believed to be only in its 
infancy in Florida. 


Safety in the Home. Teachers of household 
management who wish to place more emphasis 
on how to avoid the all-too-many home acci- 
dents may be interested in the account of a 
school essay contest held in Butte, Montana, 
and described in the July News Letter of the 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. They may get suggestions 
from the figures and charts found in the article 
“Hurt at Home”’ by Francis Rupp and Alvan 
D. Battey in the August issue of Public Safety, 
also published by the Council. 


Home Economics at Storrs. In his inaugural 
address as president of Connecticut State 
College, which was printed in School and 
Society for August 15, Dr. A. N. Jorgensen 
says that he expects the home economics 
program at that college to be developed as 
“one that attempts to combine scientific and 
social education by utilizing, as a medium and 
incentive, the activities and relationships that 
arise from home and family life. Without 
entering into the question of whether or not 
home economics teacher preparation and the 
training of dietitians, business women, and 
institutional managers are primarily home 
economics functions or belong to merely re- 
lated areas, it would seem best that these fields 
be centered in home interest, since the home 
does provide an extremely rich field of subject 
matter content.” 


Educational, Psychological, and Personality 
Tests. Oscar K. Buros has collected, classified, 
and annotated tests that appeared in 1933, 
1934, and 1935 and brought the results together 
in a pamphlet published as Studies in Educa- 
tion No. 9, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. Of the seven 
entries under home economics, four are state 
high school tests for Indiana; another is based 
on the Indiana state course of study; and two 
are Every Pupil Scholarship Tests. 


Household Standards in Great Britain. A 
new subcommittee has been set up by the 
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British Standards Institute, says Housecraft 
for June, the purpose of which is to “investigate 
how the viewpoint of the domestic user can be 
effectively expressed when standards affecting 
the domestic consumer are under discussion, 
and whether there is scope for a greater extent 
of standardization in the sphere of domestic 
materials, appliances, and fittings. It also 
hopes to review the field of domestic materials, 
appliances, and fittings, and suggest to what 
extent and in what cases standardization could, 
with advantage, be developed.” 


Values in Textiles and Clothing. Mary C. 
Whitlock is the author of an attractive little 
leaflet which the Illinois Extension Service has 
gotten out for the use of homemakers. It is 
entitled “How to Buy Values in Textiles and 
Clothing’; emphasizes the need to “observe, 
ask questions, insist on guarantees’; lists 
special points for selecting dresses, slips, hose, 
and sheets; and will slip easily into a purse. 


Exhibits on Textile Selection. Five port- 
folios of photographs and captions that illus- 
trate important points in the selection of 
different kinds of household textiles and 
clothing have been prepared for loan by the 
textiles and clothing division of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, from which further information can be 
obtained, also suggestions for duplicating the 
portfolios. Also available for borrowing are 
posters showing typical commercial labels and 
a series of 7 charts showing dyes and designs 
for rugs and other handicraft articles. 


Hosiery Lengths and Sizes. Ladies’, men’s, 
and children’s hosiery are included in Commer- 
cial Standard CS46-36, “Hosiery Length and 
Sizes,” the corrected edition of which was 
released by the National Bureau of Standards 
on July 28. 


Buying Furs. ‘‘Furs” is the subject of Bulle- 
tin No. 8 in the Better Buymanship Series 
issued by the Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. A 
series of convenient charts show the relative 
durability, sources, uses, and characteristics of 
different kinds. 
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Credit for Consumers. Official reports and 
studies by disinterested agencies are the source 
of the information given in the readable dis- 
cussion of this subject which appears as Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 5. It shows the amount 
of small loans in the United States, the exploita- 
tion of the small borrower by loan sharks, and 
the methods adopted to suppress the latter and 
protect the former when he must have recourse 
to what at best is a very expensive procedure. 
Like others of the series, the pamphlet may be 
obtained from the Public Affairs Committee, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sweden and Its Co-operatives. The Co-op- 
erative League is helping Americans to see 
what consumer co-operation is doing in Sweden 
by publishing an attractive pamphlet “Sweden, 
Land of Economic Democracy” by E. R. 
Bowen. Copies at 15 cents each may be 
purchased from the Cooperative League, 167 
West 12th Street, New York City. 


Women and Wages in Ohio. The main 
points brought out by a study which the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau has made of women workers 
in Ohio are that because of economic necessity 
wage-earning women constitute a large and 
growing group in that state; that there is no 
relationship between the value of their services 
and the low wages paid them; that the situation 
cannot be remedied either by the women’s own 
efforts or the voluntary efforts of employers; 
and that the application of the minimum wage 
law to the laundry and dry-cleaning industries 
has greatly benefited the women employees. 
The report is published as U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 
145. 


Mobilization for Human Needs. Character 
education is emphasized in a press release about 
the 1936 Mobilization for Human Needs, and 
community chests are reported as appropri- 
ating “larger sums for child guidance and char- 
acter-building work, which suffered markedly 
during the years when relief superseded so 
many other considerations of the volunteer 
welfare groups. ... Neighborhood clubs, troop 
meetings, summer camps, and other activities” 


are among the agencies that “provide young 
people with a healthy well-rounded life and 
deter them from... delinquency and crime.” 


Block Booking and Blind Selling. The way 
in which these compulsory practices in the 
motion picture industry hamper freedom of 
choice in the films to be shown in a community 
is clearly shown in a popular leaflet published 
by the Motion Picture Research Council and 
available on request from its Committee on 
Legislation, 1601 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The American Home 
Economics Association is listed among the 28 
national organizations endorsing federal legisla- 
tion to abolish both practices. 


Junior Colleges. Walter J. Greenleaf is the 
author of a study on this subject which appears 
as U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 3. It describes 
the development, present functions, and status 
of these institutions and analyzes in detail 
certain features covered in a survey of several 
hundred. 


The Science Leaflet. September 1936 
marked the beginning of the tenth year of this 
weekly, “the only journal devoting itself 
exclusively to the needs of the elementary 
teacher and student of science.” It now 
includes the Chemistry Leaflet, of which the 
editor is Pauline G. Beery, better known to 
home economists as Pauline Beery Mack. The 
address of the magazine is Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Truth in Advertising. The Advertising Fed- 
eration of America at its annual convention in 
Boston this June celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the founding of the ““Truth-in-Adver- 
tising’” movement. Among other resolutions 
was passed one which condemned in advertising 
false statements or misleading exaggerations, 
indirect misrepresentation, statements offen- 
sive to public decency, disparaging references to 
competitors, misleading price claims, pseudo- 
scientific claims, and testimonials which do 
not reflect the real choice of a competent 
witness. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Education Week. The general 
theme for this annual celebration, which will 
be held from November 9 to 15, is “Our Ameri- 
can Schools at Work”; and the topics for the 
seven days will be “The Story of the Schools,” 
“The Changing Curriculum,” “New Services 
to the Community,” “The Unfinished Business 
of Education,” “‘Financing America’s Schools,” 
“Education for Physical Fitness,” and ‘“Educa- 
tion for Character.” 

National Council of Parent Education. The 
fifth biennial conference will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, from Novem- 
ber 11 to 14, 1936, and will take the form of a 
congress of workers engaged in various types 
and levels of education for family life, marriage, 
and parenthood. Special problems will be 
discussed in round-table, panel, and free 
discussion sessions, which will form the back- 
bone of the conference; and the relation of 
education for family living to contemporary 
trends in family life, to current developments 
in education, and to recent economic and social 
changes will be the subject of addresses at two 
general sessions. There will also be a series of 
study courses of four or five sessions each, 
conducted by recognized leaders on such topics 
as the techniques of adult discussion group 
leadership, the mental hygiene of teaching 
college courses on marriage and the family, or 
the training and supervision of lay leaders. 
Those desiring to attend or wishing further 
information should communicate with the 
director, National Council of Parent Education, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Conference on Educational Broadcasting. 
Eighteen organizations interested in important 
phases of education are co-operating with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Federal 
Communications Commission in arrangements 
for the first National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting to be held at the Mayflower 


Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 10, 11, 
and 12. Purposes are to increase general 
interest in the subject, to serve as a clearing- 
house for information on technical and profes- 
sional developments. There will be five 
general sessions, three periods for section 
conferences on special phases of the subject, 
and a banquet at which the Secretary of State 
will preside and internationally distinguished 
guests will be invited to speak on radio in the 
comity of nations. Further information may 
be obtained from the executive secretary of the 
conference, C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

Association for Childhood Education. San 
Antonio, Texas, will be hostess to the 44th 
annual convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education from March 30 to April 
3, 1937. Headquarters for the convention will 
be the Plaza Hotel. Olga Adams, instructor 
in the Laboratory Schools at the University of 
Chicago, is chairman of the program committee. 

World Federation of Education Associations. 
The time and place of the 7th World Confer- 
ence of the Federation have been set as August 
2 to 7, 1937, Tokyo, Japan. Local arrange- 
ments are in charge of the Japanese Education 
Association. The American office of the 
Federation is at 1201—16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Gas Association. Several sessions 
of special interest to home service workers have 
been arranged for the annual convention at 
Atlantic City the last week in October. They 
are under the general charge of the Asso- 
ciation’s home service counselor, Jessie Mc- 
Queen, and include a breakfast with official 
greetings and 2-minute talks, a subject matter 
program with papers on “Time and Tempera- 
ture” and “What Makes Good Home Service 
Newspaper Copy” and a symposium on 
“Drama in Home Service” contributed to by 
home service directors. 


Horace Mann Conference. A _ national 
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conference on “The Functions of Education 
in a Democracy” was arranged by Antioch 
College on October 16 and 17 as the first event 
in the celebration of the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial. Nationally distinguished educators 
were among the speakers, and one feature of 
the conference was the dedication of a statue 
of Horace Mann, presented by Mr. Hugh T. 
Birch, an alumnus whose generosity made the 
conference possible. 

National Rural Forum. “Education for 
Democracy” was the subject of the conference 
held August 10 to 13 in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
under the auspices of the American Country 
Life Association, and also of the presidential 
address by M. L. Wilson, assistant secretary 
of agriculture. At a general session devoted 
to important rural issues, O. E. Baker of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture spoke on 
“Should More or Fewer People Live on the 


Land?” One day was devoted to a student 
conference. 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin. The many 


friends of Mrs. Calvin will be glad to know that 
after she retired last June as director of home 
economics in the Philadelphia public schools 
she moved to 277 Euclid Avenue, Oakland, 
California, where she enjoys the company of 
her son and his family. 

Electrical Association for Women. One of 
the two women delegates to the World Power 
Conference in Washington early in September 
was Miss Caroline Haslett, prominent among 
British women engineers and founder and 
director of the Electrical Association for 
Women, an organization which is attempting 
to develop and maintain a professional status 
among women in the service of electrical 
concerns. 


ALASKA 


Homemaking in the Public Schools. Since 
appropriations for vocational education became 
available for Alaska on July 1, 1935, the de- 
mand for homemaking courses has increased so 
rapidly that last May the Territorial Board of 
Education authorized the employment of an 
assistant supervisor of home economics. Esther 
M. Morris, formerly assistant professor of home 
economics at Michigan State College, was 
selected for the position and began work on 
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August 15. She is to organize extension 
classes for girls and women, act as itinerant 
teacher in that type of work, supervise existing 
vocational and nonvocational home economics, 


and train teachers in service. Miss Morris will 
visit some of the more remote communities, 
traveling by steamship, motor boat, and air- 
plane. Among the towns in which work is to 
be developed are Kodiak, Seldovia, Kenai, 
Bethel, and Nome. She will begin her work 
this year with a visit to the Matanuska Colony 
at Palmer. 

Although in 1935-36 but two vocational 
courses in high schools were established and 
ten extension classes for women were offered, 
it is expected that during the coming year not 
less than five more vocational home economics 
departments will be opened in high schools, 
that extension classes will be greatly increased, 
and that some homemaking courses for girls 
will also be developed on the nonvocational 
basis. 

Due to some changes and resignations there 
will be not less than seven home economics 
teachers who are new to the work in Alaska this 
year. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. Essie L. Elliott, head of the 
home economics department at Manual Arts 
High School, has been appointed director of 
home economics for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. 


FLORIDA 


Extension Service. Flavia Gleason, state 
home demonstration agent since 1923, was 
married at Glenwood Estates, Florida, on 
September 12 to Henry Mims, senior soil 
conservationist and assistant state co-ordinator 
in the soil conservation service for Louisiana. 
They will live at Natchitoches. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Katharine Jensen, 
head of the home economics department, was 
married to Dr. Leon Metzinger, head of the 
modern language department at the State 
College of North Dakota, on July 19 at “Inga- 
bord,” the bride’s mountain home near Mos- 
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cow. Dr. and Mrs. Metzinger will reside at 
Fargo. 

Elsie Maxwell is the new head of the home 
economics department. 

Ida Ingalls is on leave this year to teach at 
the University of Washington. 

Southern Branch. Norma Barnes, head of 
the home economics department at Pocatello, 
recently completed her graduate work at 
Columbia University. 

Extension Service. Recent appointments 
in the home demonstration service include that 
of Marion White, formerly dietitian at the 
University of Idaho, as district agent with 
headquarters at Boise, an appointment necessi- 
tated by the division of the southwestern and 
southern districts; and Margaret Hill, an 
alumna of the University, as agent in the 
southern district to succeed Magdalena Clem- 
ents, who resigned. 

Between 7,000 and 8,000 women attended 
the five women’s vacation camps in Idaho this 
year. “A Plan for Living” was the theme for 
all of the programs. Mary Rokahr of the U. S. 
Extension Service discussed various phases of 
home management and family finances at the 
western district camp, held at Payette Lake 
from August 5 to 7, and had a conference with 
the state home demonstration leader and 
district agents. 

Rural Resettlement Service. Marion Hep- 
worth, state home demonstration leader, and 
Mrs. Marie Brown, in charge of home econom- 
ics work for the Resettlement Administration, 
arranged two training schools for resettlement 
home economics specialists who were to help 
with quantity canning. Leaders of the social 
security program in the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints also attended. Dr. W. V. Halver- 
son, head of the department of bacteriology, 
University of Idaho, and Leatha Christensen, 
district home demonstration agent, assisted 
with the classes. 

Recent appointments in the Resettlement 
Service include: Mildred Gilbertson, Mrs. Sara 
Nicholson, Mrs. Esther Huseman, and Vivian 
Berg. 

Home Service in Public Utility. The Idaho 
Power Company has appointed Helen Swanson 
as director of home economics in the service 
department and added to its staff Dorothy 
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Tolleth, Margaret Matthews, Mary Louise 
Green, Margaret Kellogg, and Carol Chris- 
tensen. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Dr. Catherine Land- 
reth, a New Zealander who has had broad 
training and experience in nursery school work 
in this country, is the new director of the 
nursery school. She recently received her 
Ph.D. at the University of California. 

Ruth Lehman, holder of the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards fellowship this year, is working toward her 
Ph.D. at the University. 

Jana Glenn has returned to the University 
of Hawaii after studying this past summer at 
the University. 

Nell Sawin bas resigned from the institution 
economics staff to be married. 


INDIANA 


Purdue University. New appointments on 
the home economics staff include: Dr. Cecilia 
Schuck as assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition; Elizabeth Rogosheski as instructor 
in foods and nutrition; and Mrs. Catherine M. 
Borut, Pearl Conway, and Martha E. Smith as 
apprentice teachers in the nursery school. 

Harriet Naumann, formerly of the depart- 
ment of applied design, has accepted a position 
as head of the home economics arts department 
at the Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Extension Service. Lella Gaddis, state 
home demonstration leader, reports that a 
number of new agents have been placed in the 
various counties of the state. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Virginia 
Appleby has resigned from the home economics 
staff to accept a similar position at DePauw 
University, and Margaret Liston has succeeded 
her. 


KANSAS 


Fort Hays Kansas State College. Manetta 
Heidman has returned to the clothing and 
textiles department after 6 months’ sabbatical 
leave spent in study at the School of Retailing, 
New York University, and the Parisian School 
of Dressmaking in London and in travel in 
England and Scotland, including visits to the 
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domestic science training colleges at Gloucester, 
Bath, Manchester, and Leeds. During her 
absence, Beryl Dixon, a University of Chicago 
graduate, substituted for her. 

Elva Currence, 36, was employed during the 
summer at the Richards Treat Cafeteria in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. She is now con- 
nected with the dormitories of the University of 
Texas and is serving as intern in institutional 
work. 


KENTUCKY 

University of Kentucky. Ruth Boyden, 
assistant in home economics at the Experiment 
Station, is on leave this year for study at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Ethel L. Parker, who spent her sabbatical 
year at Ohio State University, has resumed her 
duties as teacher trainer at the University. 

The University has a new nursery school this 
year. Mary Mumford, formerly of the Iowa 
State College staff, is director, with Ruth 
Melcher as assistant. 

Other new members of the home economics 
staff are: Frances Seeds, who will teach costume 
design and interior decoration; and Derna 
Latzke, instructor in clothing. 

Ten district conferences for high school 
teachers are planned throughout the state for 
this school year. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. Lela Tomlinson was appointed 
national chairman of student home economics 
clubs at the annual meeting of the A.H.E.A., 
and Ida Mae Conner of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, national secretary of college clubs. 

Louisiana again leads the nation in the 
number of its affiliated student home economics 
clubs, with a total of 211 and a membership of 
9,438. 

“Riding Hobbies Through Home Economics” 
will be the theme of the seventh annual state 
meeting of the Junior Homemakers’ Clubs. 
Winners in the second Creative Contest spon- 
sored by the state organization will be awarded 
prizes of Newcomb pottery and pictures of 
courtyard scenes in New Orleans. Personal 
hobbies that can be displayed to advantage 
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will be exhibited at the hobby show in con- 
nection with this meeting. 

Every Junior Homemakers’ Club is working 
toward building up a library or a ‘Club Corner” 
to provide ample material for good programs. 
A good library will be on display at the state 
meeting. 

The Tallulah High School Junior Home- 
makers again raised $175 for the loan scholar- 
ship fund, thereby making it possible for one 
student to continue her home economics educa- 
tion at Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
The club members hope to continue this fund 
for two more years. 

State Department of Education. Johne 
Bowles has been appointed state supervisor of 
homemaking education in the Emergency 
Education Program under the W.P.A., with 
headquarters in New Orleans. 

Clyde Mobley taught courses at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee from July 15 to 21 dealing 
with special problems connected with the state- 
wide home economics program and student 
home economics club organizations. 

The home economics division has arranged 
for 20 district home economics conferences to 
be held during the first two months of school. 
Special reports from teachers, professional 
growth through graduate study, the contribu- 
tion of home economics to general education, 
building a long-time program, adult and 
parent education, and co-operative activities 
by college and high school home economics 
departments will be considered. 

Parish superintendents report that 13 high 
schools have added home economics to their 
curriculum this year for the first time and are 
applying for the Department’s approval. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. The 29 
home economics majors who graduated last 
year are employed as follows: two are married; 
one is teaching in grammar school; two are 
teaching in Arkansas and Texas high schools; 
and all the others are teaching home economics 
in high schools in the state. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Esther 
Cooley, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, has a year’s leave for study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. During her absence Mrs. 
Ruby S. Dunkleman, who has been supervisor 
of student teaching, will teach in the college 
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department. Kathryn Gregg is filling Mrs. 
Dunkleman’s place. 

Louisiana State University. Mrs. Louise 
Meeks Edmondson is now in charge of the home 
economics department of the University High 
School. 

Mrs. John E. Coxe, formerly assistant state 
supervisor of home economics, is teaching at the 
University this year. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore. A practice house containing 8 
rooms and a laundry and in charge of Frances 
Mitchell was opened this semester on the 
grounds of School No. 64 at Garrison and 
Maine Avenues and will provide for a month’s 
training in the care of a home for girls from 
various occupational centers in the city who 
have shown special aptitude in their home 
economics courses. Enrollment will be limited 
to 20 girls, and the consent of the girls’ parents 
is needed before they put into outside practice 
the knowledge they have acquired in the 
occupational centers throughout the school 
year. Hours there are from 9:00 a.m. until 
3:30 p.m. Training in child care will be 
offered later, when small children will be left 
in the care of the pupils for several hours daily. 


MICHIGAN 


Vocational Home Economics Camps. Nearly 
200 girls from 97 schools attended the camps 
for vocational home economics students held 
for the second year in the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas of Michigan. Boards of education 
paid half or more of the expenses in recognition 
of the outstanding work on home projects and 
the other qualifications of the candidates 
chosen. For many the trip to camp proved a 
“Get Acquainted with Michigan” tour. 

State Board of Education. Revision of the 
state curriculum in home economics is continu- 
ing in accordance with suggestions made in an 
early September conference with Beulah Coon 
of the U. S. Office of Education. The prepa- 
ration of graded levels of difficulties to attain 
objectives suitable to different group situations 
will be stressed. Many small conferences dur- 
ing the year will offer teachers an opportunity 
to participate in the project. 

Home economics is represented on the joint 
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committee on health education, sponsored 
by the University of Michigan in co-operation 
with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Children’s Fund of Michigan, the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and other organ- 
izations. The state supervisor was assigned 
to the committee on health education in public 
schools. 

Detroit. The Detroit Dietetic Association 
held a very successful benefit bridge for the 
creation of a fund for a “nutrition shelf’’ in the 
main city library. This is to be available to 
anyone but should be especially helpful to 
dietitians, home economics teachers, research 
workers, and college students. 

Extension Service. Meetings for the train- 
ing of officers of local and county groups are 
being held in all counties having project work. 
Practice in parliamentary law is offered for 
chairmen; in recreation, for recreation leaders; 
and in news writing, for secretaries. Members 
of the publications department of Michigan 
State College are conducting the work in writ- 
ing, while the other subjects are handled by 
the state home demonstration leader and her 
two assistants. 

Marjorie Eastman, recently in the Idaho 
Extension Service, is the new head of clothing 
extension work. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Following the executive committee meeting in 
September it was announced that the fall 
meeting of the Association will be held in Jack- 
son on November 20 and 21. Dorothy 
Dickins, president, is emphasizing planning 
and co-ordination of efforts in all home eco- 
nomics divisions at this meeting; Eva Leggett 
of the extension division will conduct an open 
forum on home management; May Haddon 
and Olive Sheets, delegates to the Seattle 
meeting, will report high lights of the conven- 
tion. 

Vocational Education. In June, Alcorn Col- 
lege co-operated with the vocational home 
economics division of the state department of 
education in an interesting training course for 
55 Negro home economics teachers. For two 
weeks during the regular summer school these 
teachers discussed and reworked the curriculum 
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material started in 1931 in the light of the five 
years’ experience, and the result was used as 
the basis of discussions in home economics 
classes during the remaining four weeks of 
summer school. After the classes had finished 
with the material it was reworked to some 
extent and will be used as a teaching guide for 
this year. Twenty of the 40 who were in the 
1931 group were present this year. The state 
supervisor was assisted by Susan Burson of the 
U. S. Office of Education; Mrs. Birmah Gam- 
mell, an experienced teacher of adult classes; 
Loyette Webb of State Teachers College; Dr. 
Flemmie Kittrell of Bennett College, North 
Carolina; and members of the summer school 
faculty. 

Consumer Training Course. In co-ordina- 
tion with a curriculum laboratory in general 
education which Dr. Henry Harap conducted 
at State College, a course on problems in home 
economics curricula was conducted in July by 
Mary Wilson of Mississippi State College for 
Women for 28 vocational home economics 
teachers. 


MONTANA 


Extension Service. Helen Allen, home 
demonstration agent in Roosevelt County, was 
on leave during the summer for advanced study 
at Colorado State College. During her ab- 
sence Lillian Tubb, home demonstration agent- 
at-large, handled her work in Roosevelt County, 
including part-time service on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation. 

Margaret Conlon, who has been teaching 
home economics in Valley City, North Dakota, 
has been appointed home demonstration agent- 
at-large. 
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Over 190 4-H members and leaders, repre- 
senting 41 counties, attended the seventh 
annual 4-H Club convention at Montana State 
College from June 16 to 20. 

During June successful home demonstration 
club achievement days were held in the follow- 
ing counties: Daniels, Phillips, Rosebud, Sheri- 
dan, Fergus, Lewis & Clark, Cascade, Missoula, 
Lake, Stillwater, and Hill. 

Vocational Education. The 18th annual 
Pacific Regional Conference for Vocational 
Education, held in Bozeman from June 8 to 12, 
was attended by vocational education workers 
in agriculture, trades and industries, and home 
economics from the 11 western states. The 
news that the President had signed the George 
Dean bill, which, beginning in July, 1937, will 
greatly increase the federal appropriations for 
all phases of vocational education was enthu- 
siastically received the second day of the 
conference. On the following week-end many 
who attended the conference visited Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Over 50 per cent of the home economics 
teachers in the state attended the ninth annual 
Conference of Home Economics Teachers 
called by the state supervisor, Louise Keller, at 
the State College from June 3 to 6. Family 
relationships and testing problems were the 
main subjects discussed, and Miss Keller was 
assisted by Flora Thurston of Oregon State 
College and Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Louise Keller has resigned as state supervisor 
and teacher trainer of home economics to go to 
Missouri as state supervisor. Lelia Massey, 
formerly of Mississippi, has been appointed to 
succeed her. 
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